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M. Renan’s new volume of studies in 
religious history will hardly excite the 
same general interest as was aroused 
last year by those Souvenirs d’ Enfance 
et de Jewnesse, of which certain portions 
tried so severely the sympathy and re- 
spect of the writer’s admirers. The 
interest of autobiography is perennial ; 
whether in its simpler or more compli- 
cated forms, it is almost always sure of 
an audience, sure of drawing to itself 
the sympathies of readers in a way 
which is possible to few other forms of 
literary expression. Probably a far 
greater number of people in the pre- 
sent generation will henceforward 
know M. Renan through the Sowvenirs 
than have ever known him, directly at 
least, through the serious work of his 
life. Such is the power and such the 
responsibility which attaches to any 
commanding revelation of the personal 
life. To our mind M. Renan has no 
right to a completely easy conscience 
under this burden of responsibility ; 
his volume of Souvenirs, with all its 
extraordinary artistic perfection, and 
the abundance of serious interest at- 
taching to some two-thirds of it, was 
not a very edifying revelation of the 
mind of a great writer. But there is 
a fascination, a savour, a piquancy in 
M. Renan’s style which is irresistible. 
Applied to matters of criticism or 
history, it renders them luminous and 
even popular without any disadvantage 
to the accuracy and depth of the 
author’s method and range. M. Renan 
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is capable of beguiling us through a 
mere catalogue of MSS. with pleasure, 
and of putting his scholar’s facts and 
arguments with a grace and ease which 
are rather associated with French 
causerie than French science. His 
most serious work indeed at bottom 
is more or less causerie ; it implies in 
the writer’s mind an exceptionally 
keen and realistic sense of his reader 
and of his reader’s needs. M. Renan, 
even when discussing the philology of 
the Semitic languages or the intrica- 
cies of Averroism, is still talking— 
talking to some one with whom he is 
on excellent terms, and for whom he 
is anxious to obtain the maximum of 
information on the subject in hand at 
a minimum cost of toil and trouble. 
When such a style as this comes to 
be applied to subjects in which the 
great majority of mankind take a 
natural interest, more or less inde- 
pendent even of the accessories with 
which they are presented to them, 
the result from the artistic and lite- 
rary point of view can hardly be any- 
thing else than one of exceptional 
brilliancy and distinction. Nothing, 
we may safely prophesy, in the region 
of prose style, will ever surpass certain 
qualities of composition shown in the 
Souvenirs. At the same time, there 
are dangers attaching to the use of 
such an exquisite instrument as that 
handled by M. Renan. The smaller is 
the resistance of the material upon 
which it is employed, the more fan- 
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tastic, the more flamboyant, its work 
becomes. The energy which, devoted 
to the ordering and beautifying of a 
tough and difficult material, would 
have produced a whole of singular 
balance and charm, runs riot when it 
has to do with something lighter and 
softer, something which bends itself 
more easily to the caprice of the mo- 
ment, and fits itself to every form 
which the artist in the very wanton- 
ness of power may impress upon it. 
This, perhaps, is part of theexplanation 
why all M. Renan’s utterances about 
himself are at once so fascinating and 
so disappointing. The man disappears 
behind the artist; his work becomes 
both less sincere and less weighty; we 
are dazzled, but we cease to be per- 
suaded, and in the long run we are 
repelled. The present volume contains 
a very small proportion of direct auto- 
biographial matter. The different 
essays of which it is composed are 
full of characteristic judgments—judg- 
ments that nobody but M. Renan 
would have delivered in the same 
way ; but, properly speaking, it is only 
the preface whicR represents the Renan 
of to-day, discussing his views of the 
present and his hopes for the future in 
the ears of the France of to-day. 
Whatever happens to the rest of the 
volume, these few pages at any rate are 
sure to be read, and they have the 
same strange mixture of seriousness 
and triviality, of weighty reflection and 
wanton disregard of all literary bien- 
séances, which characterised the book of 
last year. All the reading world will 
be glad to know what M. Renan thinks 
as to the advisability of abolishing the 
Concordat in France and of substituting 
for it a liberal right of association, and 
nothing can possibly be more interest- 
ing, whether we agree with the conclu- 
sions reached or no, than those passages 
in the preface in which the author of 
the Vie de Jésus compares the average 
state of religious opinion in 1863, the 
year of publication of that famous 
book, with that existing in 1884. 
Sut unfortunately the whole utterance 
is, as it were, put out of court by the 


peroration to which it leads up. These 
last two paragraphs have been abun- 
dantly quoted and warmly criticised. 
We can hardly escape repeating them 
here at some length, because, in any 
attempt to estimate M. Renan’s pre- 
sent position and influence, the habit 
of mind to which they bear witness 
must of necessity play a prominent 
part. There can be little doubt that, 
though M. Renan has always shown 
more or less tendency to it, it has very 
much increased upon him of late years, 
and that it is rapidly and disastrously 
weakening his hold upon his time, 
both as thinker and critic. 

“Dogma,” says M. Renan, “is a 
thing which passes, but piety is eter- 
nal, St. Nilus arranged the ‘ Manual 
of Epictetus’ to meet the needs of 
Christian life. I have sometimes 
planned a similar undertaking, though 
of an infinitely more modest kind. So 
many persons have expressed to me 
their pleasure in certain passages of 
my books, and have represented them- 
selves as finding both edification and 
consolation in them, that I have often 
thought of extracting these passages 
from the volumes in which they ap- 
pear, under the name of Devotiona/ 
Readings. I should divide the matter 
into fifty-two parts, corresponding to 
the fifty-two Sundays in the year.” 
Such a book would be indistinguishable 
from the Missal, “and in the end a 
pious woman might even come to pre- 
fer it.” ‘“ What a victory would that 
be! The book of all others which I 
envy most is the book of the Mass. 
Certainly there are very fine things in 
it ; there is no denying, however, that 
its fate has been a strange one, and 
scarcely proportional to its intrinsic 
worth. To deserve to be thus lovingly 
read in the hours of solitude and medi- 
tation, to enjoy the incomparable 
privilege of meeting the tender gaze 
of a woman at the moment when she 
believes herself alone with her Creator, 
the Missal ought to be woven through- 
out of gold and fine linen. But it is 
nothing of the kind. This little 
volume, which so many exquisite 
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beings carry pressed in trembling 
hands, and which sometimes feels the 
touch of their lips, contains weaknesses 
and errors too well calculated to con- 
firm a woman in the unfortunate habit 
of compromise with what is absurd. 
These lines, on which so many charm- 
ing eyes have been fixed with a sort of 
amorous tension, are often almost non- 
sense. A great step forward will have 
been taken whenever we are able to 
place a book of devotion less imperfect 
than this in the hands of women. Far 
be it from me to dream of undertaking 
a work so delicate, in which nothing 
but talent, feeling, and simplicity could 
enable one to succeed. All I wish is 
to gather together a few honest pages 
into a small volume, which might at- 
tract those for whom the old Missal is 
insufficient. My highest ambition 
would have been gratified if I could 
hope to enter the church after my 
death under the form of a little volume 
in 18mo, bound in black morocco, 
and held between the taper fingers 
of a well-gloved hand.” 

It is worth while to try and explain 
to one’s self how it is that such a pas- 
sage as this—which, but for the au 
dacity with which it flies in the face of 
religious association, would be a mere 
piece of egotistical triviality—comes to 
be written by a man who has shown 
himself in many respects possessed of 
aremarkable power of penetration into 
the religious feeling both of the past 
and of the present. To many of us 
it seems almost impossible that a writer 
capable of such incurable levity of 
feeling as these sentences betray should 
possess any serious influence at all. 
M. Renan indeed, every now and then, 
is careful to assure us that he possesses 
no influence, and that his function is 
simply “to be a little amusing” to 
his countrymen. But this is one of 
those deprecations which mean very 
little beyond a certain uneasiness of 
conscience on the part of the speaker. 
There are several passages in the pre- 
sent book which show that M. Renan, 
like everybody else who has worked 
and thought laboriously and with 


marked success, is proud of his in- 
fluence in the past, and hopeful that 
posterity will recognise in the future 
the importance of the part he has 
played. 

In a sense, the recognition of pos- 
terity is indeed assured to him. What- 
ever may or may not be thought of the 
Or. ginesdu Christianisme as a book, or of 
M. Renanas an individual, the historical 
effect of M. Renan’s work in the past 
is an accomplished fact which will al- 
ways have its weight independently 
of any feeling of attraction or aversion 
towards his personality which may 
happen to prevail. Still, this image 
and impression of himself which a 
great writer forms in the mind of his 
generation may enormously help or 
hinder the duration of his work and 
the spread of his ideas. It may either 
prolong his action upon his time 
beyond what is fairly his due, or it 
may destroy it as a living force before 
it has been legitimately exhausted. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that if our personal idea and impres- 
sion of Carlyle had remained what it 
was ten years ago, Carlyle’s work and 
influence would have been infinitely 
more potent among us at the present 
moment than they are. Mr. Froude’s 
unfortunate conception of the duties 
of a literary executor has interfered 
with and effaced the personal im- 
pression which once existed. The 
image of Carlyle in our minds is not 
what it was, and his work has lost 
indefinitely in consequence. M. Renan 
is on the road to something like the 
same result. The quality of levity, 
the incapacity to estimate at its full 
value the force of human feeling 
involved in a given association, which 
has always been more or less present 
in his writing, and which the serious 
labours and enthusiasm of his early 
maturity were for a time able to keep 
in check, is now penetrating the whole 
field of his thought, and changing for 
the worse the impression which his 
individuality makes upon his contem- 
poraries, 

In the following passage M. Amiel, 
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of Geneva, the first volume of whose 
Journal Intime we reviewed in these 
columns a few months ago, describes 
the effect upon himself of certain 
currents of style and feeling in the 
Vie de Jésus. “The author,” he says, 
“is lacking in moral seriousness, and 
confuses nobleness of mind with holi- 
ness. He speaks as an artist, con- 
scious of a pathetic subject, but 
his moral sense seems to be alto- 
gether disinterested in the matter. It 
is not possible to mistake what is 
mere epicureanism of the imagina- 
tion, allowing itself the pleasure 
of an esthetic spectacle, for the 
agonised struggle of a soul seeking 
passionately after truth. There is 
often something of priestly ruse in 
his tone towards his subject; he 
strangles with sacred cords. One 
may tolerate his air of contemptuous 
indulgence when it is displayed to- 
wards a captious and hostile clergy, 
but he should have shown more re- 
spectful sincerity towards true and 
pious souls. Treat Pharisaism with 
satire if you will, but speak plainly 
and simply to honest folk.” 

Here we have the natural comment 
of a mind of exceptional delicacy and 
sensitiveness upon those obtusities of 
feeling and taste which appear more 
or less throughout M. Renan’s work. 
But we may go further. M. Amiel’s 
temper is the natural heritage of a 
Protestant society; M. Renan’s in- 
sensibility to the austerer strains 
of religious feeling and the light- 
heartedness with which he breaks 
through a chain of time-honoured as- 
sociations, are in reality essentially 
Catholic in origin. For Protestantism, 
by the mere individualism of its ethical 
and religious system, takes a deeper 
hold upon the mind than any religion 
which depends, as Catholicism does, 
upon external authority and organisa- 
tion, so that, when the dogmatic sys- 
tem of Protestantism is thrown off, 
the force of spiritual association is 
still inecaleulably strong. M. de 
Laveleye’s recent astonishment at 
the strength of religious feeling in 





England, even among those who have 
broken with orthodox Christianity, 
supplies an illustration of it. But the 
individual as it were moves at large 
within the great barriers which Catho- 
licism raises around him. The whole 
of his outer life is affected by his 
religious system ; his inner man, on the 
other hand, is constantly taking refuge 
from the appeal of religion proper, 
either in the resignation of conscience 
into another’s keeping, or in that 
simple deadness of moral feeling 
which is the common accompaniment 
of all highly developed and external- 
ised forms of faith. No sooner there- 
fore is the external pressure removed 
than the force of spiritual association 
tends to disappear. For the pressure 
brought to bear upon the man as an 
individual has been weak throughout 
compared to the pressure brought to 
bear upon him as the member of a 
society, and when he ceases to belong 
to the society he comes to be more 
radically separated from his old posi- 
tion than is possible to the Protestant. 

M. Amiel, for instance, has thrown 
off every vestige of Calvinistic the- 
ology, but his whole temperament 
is still deeply tinged with Calvin- 
ism. “Sin,” and “ grace,” and “ sal- 
vation,’ are still ideas interwoven 
with his inmost self : the mind of his 
forefathers still survives in him, and 
it is impossible for him to treat 
any portion of their religious tradi- 
tion with the detachment, the “ tone 
of contemptuous indulgence,” which 
offends him in M. Renan. M. Renan, 
indeed, is full of a certain kind 
of sympathy for the system he has 
renounced. But itis the sympathy of 
the artist for the artistic merits and 
possibilities of Catholicism, of the 
man of cultivation and refinement for 
an ancient institution which has 
grown distasteful to the vulgar crowd. 
It is seldom or never the sympathy 
which a man feels for the faith which 
has once lain at the very heart of his 
own life or that of his forefathers. If 
it were, M. Renan would be incapable 
of mistaking the language of a puerile 
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gallantry for the language of religious 
feeling, or of allowing himself to be 
betrayed into what, to millions of his 
countrymen, is a religious outrage by 
a passing wave of self-complacency. 

There are large numbers of people, 
indeed, who are very willing to allow 
M. Renan his extravagances. His 
work interests and charms them as 
a whole, and they will not permit 
themselves to dwell upon the bad 
taste, as they call it, which may occa- 
sionally disfigure it. There are, per- 
haps, signs that this tolerant mood has 
lasted long enough. We are all of us 
more or less directly interested in the 
fortunes of a great literary person- 
ality: the reader must play his part 
as well as the writer. The audience 
to which a writer appeals may and 
ought to make itself felt by him ; not 
only as a stimulating but as a con- 
trolling force. The massof his French 
admirers have been too long accus- 
tomed to set up a special standard 
and make exceptional allowances for 
M. Renan. A larger proportion of 
such criticism as M. Scherer has been 
for some time past devoting to M. 
Renan’s recent books in the columns 
of the Zemps might perhaps in time 
lessen the evil and protect an eminent 
man from himself. 

For the rest, apart from these un- 
lucky pages, the preface contains much 
that is characteristic and worth quot- 
ing. In the first place, M. Renan 
pronounces frankly for the abolition 
of the, Concordat, and for the institu 
tion in its stead of a free right of re- 
ligious association. He will not ad- 
mit that, as things stand at present, 
the Catholics have any reason to com- 
plain of the suppression of the un- 
authorised orders, so long as they 
continue to have a special bargain 
with the State. ‘ The Catholic party,” 
he says, “claims all the privileges of 
the Napoleonic Concordat without 
accepting any of the burdens of it. 
They wish to be free as they are in 
America, and official as they have 
always been accustomed to be in 
France; it is impossible that they 


should be allowed to appeal at one and 
the same time to an exceptional statute 
and to the common law.” In M. 
Renan’s opinion, the remedy for all 
existing difficulties is to be found in 
the realisation of the idea of the State 
as the system which guarantees to the 
individual the free exercise of his 
activity, but has nothing to do with 
any opinion as such. The State so 
conceived, he declares, “has no more 
reason for setting up Concordats with 
religion than for setting them up with 
Romanticism,or Realism, or Classicism, 
or any other opinion which a man is 
allowed to have or not to have as he 
pleases.” But the difficulty lies, as 
he sees, in the fact that the Concordat 
could not be suppressed, unless a satis- 
factory and liberal law on the sub- 
ject of the right of association were 
passed at the same time. And the 
democratic party show no inclination 
to pass such a law. The anti-Clerical 
Democrats and the Catholic party are, 
for very different reasons, almost 
equally opposed to any such solution. 

As tothe progress of scepticism in 
modern society, M. Renan gives a 
more decided and sweeping opinion 
than will be possible to any one out of 
France. 

“The wmaledictions,” he says, 
“which greeted my first attempts, 
would not even be understood at the 
present day. Propositions for which 
I was anathematised at the outset of 
my career are now adopted by writers 
who still call themselves Catholics. 
Time is the necessary helpmeet of 
reason. All we have to do is to wait. 
The methods which all the partisans 
of the older routine declared thirty 
years ago to be merely frivolous and 
dangerous have now become the law 
of every intelligent mind. And the 
truth that, ‘in the world accessible to 
the experience of man, miracles do 
not happen,’ is taking possession more 
and more of the human race... . If 
we take into consideration the whole 
of Europe, the progress made, what- 
ever one may say, is real: we may 
see many religious reactions ; we shall 
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not see a return of true fanaticism. 
Fanaticism is only possible while the 
faith of the masses is still intact. 
But the faith of the masses has been 
greatly weakened ; and it is not possi- 
ble that even under the influence of 
great social disasters it should ever 
greatly revive. Belief in the super- 
natural will be slowly mined by 
primary instruction and by the per- 
dominance of scientific education over 
literary education. 

These facts are not the result 
of this or that political régime, of 
theories, true or false, invented by 
publicists ; they are the consequence 
of the advance of modern society to- 
wards a state of things in which the 
individual requires a certain amount 
of positive instruction to be able to 
live. Formerly the peasant, who could 
neither read, write, nor count, was 
able to live all the same, for he was 
protected by the feudal structure of 
society, and by the general patriarchal 
spirit of our institutions. Now the 
struggle for life condemns an indi- 
vidual placed in such conditions to 
die of hunger.” 

It is an interesting point — the 
influence of economic progress upon 
religious belief—and would bear much 
discussion. Is it true that at any 
rate the more positive and tangible 
forms of faith are dependent for their 
prosperity upon social ill-being, upon 
the maintenance of rudimentary and 
imperfect conditions of physical life? 
The diffusion of material comfort, the 
increased competition for the good 
things of the world, bring with them 
a weakening of the religious spirit— 
tend naturally and inevitably to the 
death of religion? Such of course has 
been the instinct of the religious re- 
former from the beginning; the cry 
of the primitive conscience of Chris- 
tendom was but repeated twelve hun- 
dred years later in the ery of the 
Francescan movement, in the homage 
paid by one of the most beautiful of 
human souls to his sweet bride 
Poverty. But nowadays are we to 


accept it as a truth of social science, 


an inevitable consequence of human 
development, no more to be escaped 
by effort than is the operation of any 
other natural law? M. Renan thinks 
so, and is prepared to face the change 
of the future. 

** We must look forward with calm- 
ness to the triumph of these hostile 
forces. Year by year they will attack 
our century with greater force and 
brutality. But the end and aim of 
human life will still be high and 
sacred. If it is true to say that, in 
future, intellectual culture even of 
the humblest kind will exclude belief 
in the supernatural, it is equally true 
to say that the highest cultivation 
will never destroy religion taken in 
its loftiest sense. Man plays his part 
in the great order of things; whether 
he will or no, he adores, he serves.” 

The same confidence in the future 
of religion as M. Renan understands 
it pervades the pleasant but rather 
thin address delivered at the Spinoza 
Bicentenary, with which the volume 
concludes. “The cause of the super- 
natural is compromised ; the cause of 
the ideal is still untouched, nor will 
harm ever reach it. The ideal remains 
the soul of the world, the permanent 
God, the primordial, effective, and final 
cause of the universe. Here is the 
basis of the eternal religion. We have 
no more need of miracles nor of selfish 
prayers, in order to adore God, than 
Spinoza had. So long as there is a 
fibre in the human heart which vi- 
brates to the sound of all that is just 
and honest, so long as the upright 
soul prefers honour and delicacy to 
life, so long as there are friends of 
truth who will sacrifice their repose 
to the interests of knowledge—friends 
of righteousness who will devote them- 
selves to holy and useful works of 
mercy—women’s hearts to love the 
good, the beautiful, and the pure, and 
artists to render them by sounds, by 
colours, and by the accents of imspi- 
ration, God will still be alive within 
us,” 

No doubt to the Christian this 
cheerful optimism of M. Renan’s is a 
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mere tissue of words without meaning. 
He will remind us, and with justice, 
that there is little or nothing in his- 
tory which serves to throw light upon 
the mystery of a future in which re- 
ligion will be the mere appanage of 
high cultivation, a fine last flower of 
intellectual effort, inaccessible to the 
vulgar and the ignorant, whose religion 
has been destroyed by the inexorable 
progress of things. That the old world 
is passing away is certain and inevit- 
able, but it may well be maintained, 
by the idealist who has thrown off all 
belief in special revelations no less 
than by the Christian, that the satis- 
factory evolution of the new world 
will depend upon something more 
vigorous in us than the mere expres- 
sion of the pious opinion that, what- 
ever happens, the ideal will still 
persist, still win the homage of an 
élite circle of worshippers. Frédéric 


Amiel too has faith in the future, but 
it is a faith according to knowledge, 
which refuses to be optimistically 
blind to the difficulties lying in the 


path. “A narrow creed,” as he sees, 
“has much more energy than an en- 
lightened creed; the world belongs 
rather to will than to wisdom. It is 
not then altogether certain that liberty 
will triumph over fanaticism ; and, if it 
were, independent thought will never 
have the force of prejudice. The solu- 
tion perhaps will be found in a division 
of labour. After those whose business 
it is to disengage the ideal of a 
free and pure faith, will come the men 
of violence, who will open a path for 
it within the circle of recognised 
things, prejudices, and institutions.” 
And, in truth, if this idealism in 
which so many of us live and move, 
this belief in God realising Himself in 
life and nature, and revealing Himself 
in the laws of the mind and of the 
universe, is to last and to be effectual, 
it too must produce its “men of vio- 
lence’’ who will take by force ; it too 
must descend from the high regions of 
science and philosophy, and adapt itself 
in simple forms to simple men; it 
must be content to go through the 
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drudgery, the degradation if you will, 
of forms and ceremonies and organisa- 
tions—those inevitable instruments by 
which the spiritual few have in all 
ages succeeded, not only in communi- 
cating something of their own fire to 
the unspiritual many, but in main- 
taining and protecting its glow within 
themselves. The world advances by 
the successive crystallisation of ideas. 
It is not enough that ideas should be 
produced. They must be crystallised 
into shapes which can be handled 
by the majority of mankind, shapes 
“not too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food”—simple, prac- 
tical, work-a-day forms, under the 
shelter of which the thought of the 
philosopher may once more, as in 
the best Christianity, come into fruit- 
ful contact with the instincts and 
needs of the untaught. 

But our rebellion against the un- 
reality, which marks many of M. Re- 
nan’s dreams of the future, has led us 
far away from his volume of essays. 
There is not much in the book of 
great distinction or commanding in- 
terest, and the subjects treated in the 
different papers have so little common 
bond that it is difficult to describe 
them satisfactorily. Still the essay 
on Buddhism is certainly one of the 
most delightful sketches of the subject 
ever written. The first half of it, 
which was put together nearly thirty 
years ago, cannot at the present day 
have much value from the scholar’s 
point of view, although in the second 
half M. Renan has endeavoured to 
correct some of the assumptions of the 
first by the aid of more recent re- 
searches. But the style is that of M. 
Renan at his best. Not a point is 
missed which could possibly bring the 
subject home to the reader’s imagina- 
tion ; the skill shown in the choice of 
quotations is unfailing, and although 
M. Renan is throughout on his guard 
against those large and misleading 
comparisons between Buddhism and 
Christianity which were at one time 
so common, he still always, when 
writing of the East, keeps the West 
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in view, and every now and then 
allows his exceptionally delicate sense 
of literary likeness and contrast to 
betray itself in remarks and epigrams 
full of suggestiveness. For instance, 

‘A religion is often at its origin little 
more than a new kind of literature ;” 
or, “In the vulgarisation of ideas all 
progress isa fall. It has been often 
remarked that our modern languages, 
so inferior in point of beauty to the 
languages of the old world, are much 
better adapted to the expression of 
popular feeling, and answer to the ap- 
pearance of Christianity, which brings 
within the reach of all that moral 
culture which was once reserved for 
the few.—Broth was needed for the 
new-born child: the strong meat of 
antiquity was unfit for it.—When 
ideas become diffused, they lose some- 
thing of their nobility. But the 
Eternal Mind, which makes its profit 
out of everything, knows how to draw 
strength for new achievements even 
out of such loss and deterioration.” 
This last sentence contains an admis- 
sion which deserves to be pondered by 
some of our modern despairers of the 
republic. Religion, politics, education, 
they say—M. Renan himself has said 
it often—are becoming more and more 
vulgarised ; we are entering upon an 
era of mediocrity in all things. Per- 
haps ; but here is consolation for those 
who believe that the humanity which 
has produced religion and civilisation 
is still unexhausted, still capable of 
solving her problems as they present 
themselves : “ Zhe Eternal Mind makes 
its profit out of everything; and from 
these apparent fallings-back it draws 
strength for fresh efforts.” 

Perhaps the most striking passage 
in the Buddhist paper is that which 
deseribes the radical difference between 
Hindoo and Chinese civilisation. No- 
body is more skilful than M. Renan in 
drawing up these series of compari- 
sons ; they are a characteristic of his 
style. 

“ Among the contrasts,” he says, 
“ presented by the infinite variety of 
the human mind, that between India 
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and China is perhaps the most strik- 
ing, and the one which shows us most 
clearly in how many different propor- 
tions the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties which compose our nature may 
be intermingled. Never did oppos- . 
ing qualities and defects establish a 
wider gulf between two races. Dur- 
ing the four or five thousand years 
which make up her history, China 
offers us the unique spectacle, as it 
seems to me, of a society founded 
upon a purely human basis—without 
Prophet, without Messiah, without 
Revealer, without mythology; of a 
society calculated for temporal well- 
being and the good organisation of this 
world, and for nothing else. India, 
on the other hand, shows us a not less 
surprising spectacle of a race exclu- 
sively speculative, living by the ideal, 
building its religion and its literature 
in the clouds, without any inter- 
mingling elements drawn from history 
or reality. The characteristic feature 
of the Chinese mind is a negation of 
the supernatural; what it cannot 
understand does not exist for it. India, 
on the contrary, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the Infinite, has ex- 
hausted her activity in the creation of 
an exuberant mythology, and of in- 
numerable systems of metaphysics. 
Nor has the study of nature, of man, 
or of history, ever seemed to her 
worthy to check her thought for an 
instant. China is indisputably, of all 
countries, that which possesses the 
best-ordered and the most abundant 
archives. Since the twelfth century 
before the Christian era, she has stored 
up, dynasty by dynasty, and almost 
year by year, the official documents of 
her history, the decrees of her sove- 
reigns, the rules of her administra- 
tion. India, so prodigiously fruitful 
in everything else, has not a line of 
history. She has reached modern 
times without believing that the real 
is ever worth writing down. This 


present life is for the Chinese the 
only aim of human activity. For the 
Indian it is but an episode in a series 
of existences, a passage between two 
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eternities. On one side you have a 
bourgeois and reasonable race, narrow 
as common sense is narrow; on the 
other, a race devoted to the infinite,— 
dreamy, absorbed, and lost in its own 
imaginations. Nor are the physical 
characteristics of both less strikingly 
contrasted. The bright, oblique eye, 
the flat nose, the short neck, the 
cunning look of the Chinese, indicate 
the man of common sense, well trained 
in the affairs of this world ; the noble 
outline of the Indian, his slim figure, 
his broad, calm brow, his deep, tran- 
quil eye, show us a race made for 
meditation, and destined even by its 
very errors to provide us with a 
measure of the speculative power of 
humanity.” 

A propos of this essay M. Renan tells 
an amusing story of that original, 
Buloz, the editor and creator of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The aim of 
M. Renan’s paper, which was written 
for the Revue, was to represent 
Buddhism as something tangible and 
intelligible, to make it possible for the 
modern French reader to enter into 
the fascination which enabled a reli- 
gion without a God and without a 
heaven, to convert half Asia, and to 
extend its sway over the majority of 
the human race. So strong is M. 
Renan’s imaginative power, so delicate 
and plastic the touch with which he 
describes either men or philosophies, 
that the result when it came to be laid 
before M. Buloz, produced a curious 
and unexpected effect upon him. M. 
Buloz was startled, and the protesting 
common sense in him awoke. Buddhism 
\. aS a name, or as a distant, incompre- 
hensible superstition, was familiar to 
him, but a Buddhist “in flesh and 
blood,”’ presented to the French world 
as a more or less reasonable being, 
possessed of a Nihilist explanation of 
the universe for which philosophically 
a great deal could be said, and dying 
in defence of this explanation as cheer- 
fully as a Christian with the hope of 
heaven before him, was too much for 
M. Buloz. “He refused,” says M. 


Renan, “to believe that it could be 
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true.” To all my proofs he replied 
inexorably, “It is not possible that 
there should be such fools as that!” 
and the paper had to be returned to 
M. Renan’s portfolio till the wheel 
of popular sympathy should have 
turned. In the interval Schopenhauer 
and his followers have diffused a 
Buddhist philosophy ; the world has 
become familiar with Buddhist ideas ; 
Buddhist legend and Buddhist morality 
have even become fashionable, and 
M. Renan could have had no doubt 
as to the general interest of the sub- 
ject when he decided to publish the 

per in his new volume of essays. 

The study of Joachim the Abbot of 
Flores in Calabria, and “‘ the Eternal 
Gospel” is a careful and valuable 
contribution to the religious history of 
the middle ages. Indeed it is some- 
what out of place in a volume of 
which scholarly accuracy and thorough- 
ness are by no means the characteristic 
features. But although M. Renan’s 
study is such as no student will neg- 
lect, it would not be his if it were not 
lighted up and brought within the 
range of the average leader, by a 
good deal of imaginative and brilliant 
generalisation. M, Renan sees in the 
movement among the early Francis- 
cans which resulted, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, in the pro- 
duction of the new Apocalypse or 
Gospel, which was partly the work 
of the Abbot of Flores, and partly 
of certain mystical Franciscans 
forty years after his death, “an 
abortive attempt at religious creation. 
The thirteenth century, extra- 
ordinary in so many respects, was 
within very little of witnessing the 
upgrowth of a new religion, of which 
the germs were contained in the 
Franciscan order; had the issue de- 
pended on the more fanatical members 
of the new institution, the world, 
instead of Christian, would have 
become Franciscan.” His account of 
the authors of this short-lived faith, 
and of the way in which the poetical 
mysticism of the new sect shattered 
itself against French logic as repre- 
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sented by the University of Paris, 
and the interests of property and the 
established order as represented by 
the Roman Curia, is always readable 
and suggestive. ‘“ What excites the 
wonder of those who make a close 
study of the history of the middle 
ages,” he says in conclusion, “is that 
Protestantism did not appear three 
hundred years earlier. All the causes 
of a religious revolution existed in the 
thirteenth century; and all were 
stifled. It happened to the thirteenth 
century as it would have happened to 
the sixteenth if Luther had been 
burned, if Charles V. had exterminated 
the Reformed churches, if the In- 
quisition had succeeded in the whole 
of Europe as it succeeded in Spain 
and Italy. Aspirations towards a 
spiritual Church and a purer worship 
were making themselves felt on 
all sides.” The Eternal Gospel of 
Joachim of Flores, which represented 
the more ardent and mystical spirits 
among the Franciscans, “ is the boldest 
attempt at religious revolution to be 
found in the middle ages, and it would 
have changed the face of the world if 
all the disciplined and reflecting forces 
of the thirteenth century had not 
thrown themselves abruptly across its 
path.” 

“A Monkish Idyl of the Middle 
Ages” describes the friendship of 
Christina von Stommeln, a pious 
woman of the thirteenth century, for 
a young Dominican friar, Peter of 
Dacia. The story of Christina’s stig- 
mata and visions, of her nervous 
symptoms, which of course assumed 
the form of diabolical temptations to 
herself and her friends, is well told. 
We see the little German village, a few 
miles from Cologne, and the medieval 
farm with its pious society—young 
Dominicans full of the first enthu- 
siasm of the Friars’ movement, 
the schoolmaster, the parish priest, 
the pale Christina in her long veil 
covering her from top to toe, and 
her friend, her “dilectissime,” Friar 


Peter. Outside the inner circle of 
mystics and enthusiasts M. Renan 
suggests with great skill a circle 
of scoffing neighbours, practical sober 
folk, speaking the one language which is 
the same from century to century—the 
language of common sense. The whole 
is admirably done, except for a few 
touches here and there, a few innu- 
endoes of which the style and manner 
are distasteful. M. Renan sees, of 
course, that Christina’s relation to 
Peter was that of love, and not at all 
that of spiritual affinity as she and he 
supposed. But it would have been 
better to have said it plainly and 
simply at the outset; there is some- 
thing disagreeable in the way in which 
M. Renan, as an artist in human feel- 
ing, attempts to take advantage of two 
opposing orders of ideas at once—the 
physical scientific order, and the 
Catholic order,—now explaining his 
characters by the one, and now weav- 
ing a delicate rhapsody round them 
out of the other. 

The remaining papers hardly de- 
serve description in detail. Every- 
thing that M. Renan writes has some 
interest. But it is a little trying to a 
literary reputation to put forth under 
its shelter work so slight as the re- 
printed review headed “L’Art Re- 
ligieux,” or so flippant as the fantastic 
sketch of the sixteenth century 
struggle between the Molinists and 
Predeterminists. This last was written 
immediately after M. Renan left St. 
Sulpice, and bears many marks of 
youth and irritation. It will serve, 
like much else in the volume, to 
gauge the progress of a great writer 
in his art. Unfortunately, M. Renan’s 
very latest utterance, the concluding 
pages of the preface to the present 
volume, shows that certain qualities 
which forty years ago might have 
been excused in him as the products of 
youth and immaturity, are still pre- 
sent in him to vitiate his wonderful 
style and weaken his legitimate 
influence upon his time. 

M. A, W. 
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ON AN IRISH TROUT STREAM, 


Ir the heart of a country be especially 
typical of its life and characteristics, 
the region which lies around the 
little town of Ballywhin should un- 
questionably be typical of Ireland, 
for it is as near as can be to her very 
centre. Ballywhin, however, and its 
neighbourhood, is almost as little 
known to the English public as an 
average village in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. This is in no way due to 
its position, on the contrary, a much- 
used line of railway traverses the 
region with that diabolical ingenuity 
for making the very worst of it which 
is common to railroads all the world 
over. Thousands of passengers annu- 
ally on westward-bound expresses look 
out over the dreary flats of bog and 
rushy pasture that for many miles on 
either side of Ballywhin line the rail- 
way track. Thousands of less fortu- 
nate ones who have unknowingly com- 
mitted themselves to a slow train— 
and what a significance that adjective 
thus applied has in Ireland !—have 
an opportunity at any rate of study- 
ing its name upon the station wall, and 
marking the facial eccentricities of 
the tattered car-drivers as they noisily 
compete for the patronage of some soli- 
tary bagman. But with this cursory 
acquaintance ends pretty much all the 
introduction that the outer world gets 
to Ballywhin. 

This obscurity is due, doubtless, to a 
lack of exceptional characteristics. 
There are one or two great houses in 
the neighbourhood, to be sure, but it 
is doubtful whether their owners 
could find their way out to them with- 
out a guide. There are mighty ruins, 
but the tales that must have hung 
thereby have all resolved themselves 
into the one rather doubtful fact of 
their destruction by the inexhaustible 
cannon-balls of Cromwell. Further- 
more, there are no infantry or cavalry 


barracks to familiarise the name of 
Ballywhin among those connected 
with her Majesty’s forces. Neither 
has Tom Moore ever sung of its local 
charms and glories, though there are 
in truth within a walk of its unin- 
viting streets vales quite as sweet as 
that celebrated one through which the 
now polluted waters of the Avoca 
force their way. If any district 
indeed can be really typical of a 
country which, putting Ulster aside, 
contains such contrasts as the rich 
fattening pastures of Meath and the 
desert wastes of Connemara—the sub- 
stantial graziers of the one, the 
hungry bog-trotters of the other—the 
one in question surely is. There is a 
dilapidated town. There are great 
bogs stretching far away like inland 
seas, with fields and woods and 
farmhouses sloping to their shores. 
There are clean pastures that would 
rival Leicestershire, and there are vast 
unfenced stretches of common bristling 
with thorn-trees and yellow with 
gorse. Hard white limestone roads 
carry you over an undulating country, 
over grey stone bridges, through which 
peaty streams slide down upon rocky 
beds, or lead you under avenues of beech 
and firs, of larch and ash, where un- 
molested birds, as if the woes of Erin 
were no more, fill the air with 
joyous song. In a short ten miles too, 
if you so choose, from Ballywhin, you 
may find yourself upon the summit of 
wild mountains, beyond all signs of 
life but the whirr of a startled grouse, 
and of all sound but the drip of infant 
streams leaving their watershed for 
the Shannon basin or the southern 
coast. Here among these lonely 
heights, product of half a dozen con- 
verging glens, the Bruffy starts on 
its long journey seawards. Like many 
mountain streams, its infant growth is 
prodigious. From the head of the 
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mountain to Ballywhin is scarcely 
eight miles as the crow flies; by the 
windings of the river it is perhaps 
nearly double that distance, but long 
before it enters the town there are 
spots so wide that it would tax the 
powers of the most accomplished of 
anglers to drop his fly beneath the 
further bank: With such a birthplace 
I need hardly say that the Bruffy is 
a trouting stream. Lower down it 
changes its name, and becomes a river 
that most Trishmen and a few geo- 
graphical experts perhaps upon this side 
of the channel have heard of. It is in 
the first bloom of its youth and beauty, 
however, and while veiled in the 
obscurity of an unknown name, that 
the Bruffy is most interesting to me. 
With increased size and a grand name 
it relapses into a sluggish, sulky 
stream. Below Ballywhin it winds 
for miles through a dull country be- 
tween high alder-covered banks, and 
slips from pool to pool with scarcely 
even a murmur to mark its mountain 
origin. In its dark holes pike and 
trout and salmon contend for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and something like 
a doubt haunts you as in some rash 
moment you make a descent upon its 
shores whether to “put up” a black 
hackle or a frog. But the Bruffy in 
its infancy offers a very different bill 
of fare. It differs, in fact, in most es- 
sentials very little from those numerous 
streams in Scotland, Wales, and the 
west of England, in which hundreds of 
anglers find pleasure in killing small 
trout by the dozen, to the astonish- 
ment of their brethren further east- 
ward, who see sport only in killing 
big fish by the brace. 

But the Bruffy is a remarkable 
little river in its way. It is not only 
unpreserved in the ordinary sense of 
the word, so far as rod fishing is con- 
cerned, but is at the absolute mercy of 
any infernal machine the country 
people may bring to bear upon its pro- 
lifie waters. In the droughts of sum- 


mer (for there are droughts even in 
Ireland), when its rapids are reduced 
to trickles and its deep holes to shallow 
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runs, there is not a soul even to pro- 
test against the constant net and 
still worse devices of sporting Paddy. 
In the full floods of spring, too, he 
may ply the deadly worm or the 
deadlier salmon roe at his own sweet 
will, for there is not a soul who would 
even care to say him nay. Neverthe- 
less, with all this, I know of no river 
in her Majesty’s dominions, where, on 
a falling flood and clearing water, 
more small trout may be taken in a 
day by a fairly experienced hand than 
on the Bruffy. It is not, however, the 
number of the fish alone that holds the 
river in my affection ; nor would each 
opening summer find me upon its 
banks if its neighbourhood contained 
no stronger attractions than its bub- 
bling waters. People who go to 
Ireland to fish or to sketch have never 
heard of the Bruffy. They go intent, 
and naturally so, on bigger game. You 
will meet no educated anglers upon 
its banks. There are country houses, 
to be sure, within reach, but many of 
these are standing empty, and those 
still tenanted produce horsemen rather 
than anglers. The rustic who is at 
liberty to fish in the most profitable 
manner possible is not greatly addicted 
to the tedious process of rod fishing 
unless the water is in full flood ; so on 
the Bruffy one is never haunted by 
that constant dread of finding some 
stranger unlimbering by one’s favourite 
pool, that is seldom absent on more 
familiar streams. From early morning 
when you start upon the head waters 
amid the desolation of the mountains, 
till, tired and wet, and let us hope 
with a tight basket strap, you mount 
your car upon the bridge some six or 
seven miles down, no rival will in all 
probability interfere with your pri- 
vacy. As regards many leading 
features of the scenery, you might be 
rambling by the side of some feeder 
of the Tweed or Tyne, but at every 
turn characteristics of the sister isle 
dispel such an illusion. Even the soft 
glories of early June, when all nature 
is at its freshest and its best, only 
lends pathos to that sense of desertion 
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that seems somehow to fill the air of 
every nook in southern Ireland. The 
gorse gleams and the wild grass clothes 
the broken banks that once divided 
the wheat patch from the potatoes of the 
small huddling tenant of forty years 
ago. Soppy pastures still showing the 
furrows ploughed by a forgotten 
generation, and relapsing back into 
bogs and rushes run far up the moun- 
tain-side. The long, rank heather is 
crawling back over these premature 
seats of habitation, and is asserting it- 
self once again upon its natural haunts. 
There let it wave until some future 
age and denser civilisation shall force 
mankind on to sterile slopes like 
these. 

For two or three miles the Bruffy 
lingers amid these open uplands. If 
any wind is stirring it sweeps with 
double force down the mountain glens, 
whistles over the bogs, and blows 
friendly ripples upon the glassy pools, 
that are just here more frequent 
than the angler likes. There are no 
trees to cause anxiety ; none indeed 
but a stunted thorn or two are 
in sight, and when the water and 
the wind are right this bit of the 
Bruffy is the luxury of fishing. The 
little river, however, makes haste to 
atone for the bleakness of its early 
youth. On leaving what may fairly 
be called the base of the mountain, it 
buries itself for a mile or more in the 
shade of woodlands to which neglect 
has given a _ wildness that the 
British angler seldom looks for. 
Dark walls of fir, rising above the 
glancing foam of the waters, fill your 
vision at one moment—at another, 
tall larch trees, in the fresh green of 
early June, throwing their trembling 
shadows over some dark and quiet 
pool. Glades open here and there in 
the forest where ash and thorn, holly 
and gorse straggle in wild confusion 
over the grass. Here are the pools and 
runs that old acquaintance with the 
Bruffy makes you most rejoice in. 
Into the water you must go if you 
would secure the six- and seven-ounce 
monsters that seem especially to lurk 
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beneath the overhanging roots and 
under the hollow banks of this least 
molested spot. The rheumatic hor- 
rors with which friends have never 
ceased to threaten your declining 
years are forgotten after the first 
chill of the cold brown water running 
in at the tops of your boots is over. 
Here in the midst of the stream— 
though you are lazily drifting down 
with the wind instead of patiently 
toiling up against it like the model 
fisherman of The Boy's Own Book—- 
you can command both banks, and 
with water slightly coloured and a 
long line can pick out the sturdy, 
shining little fellows from every 
likely spot. 

There are days upon the Bruffy 
and kindred streams all the world 
over when twenty or thirty fish will 
rise at your fly the day through for 
one you hook, and half of those that 
are hooked will fall back into the 
water, or dart off into freedom, before 
the fatal landing-net is under them. 
Of all the mysteries that the fly 
fisherman in his art encounters, this 
is, perhaps, the greatest. Why, with 
one consent, the whole finny tribe of 
a river should devote their energies 
to leaping round and round the 
insects upon which they feed, nothing 
but the wildest surmises have been 
ventured in explanation of. “They 
are rising short,” is the only remark 
that the experienced angler makes to 
his companion. The tyro, deeply im- 
pressed perhaps with the bewildering 
humbug of some book on angling, lays 
the blame on his selection of flies. He 
changes his “ black hackle” for a blue 
dun, and his “ blue dun” again for an 
orange grouse. Later in the day he 
falls back perhaps upon a “ March 
brown” in despair. The fish at the 
same time begin feeding seriously, and 
the much-tortured man is prepared to 
swear from that day forward to the 
efficacy of the latter lure above all 
others. 

The day after a freshet, how- 
ever, upon the Bruffy, there is not 
much danger of such trifling on the 
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part of the trout. The water should 
appear to be the colour of sherry, but 
not so high as to convert the little 
‘“‘yuns’”’ behind the rocks, and the 
swirls at the head of the pools into 
a useless race of foam and wave. The 
sunlight, if tempered by drifting 
clouds, will be all the better, and 
better still if a few smart sprinkles of 
rain from time to time come spatter- 
ing on the pools. On such days there 
will be no half measures on their part ; 
on such days their shallows and ordi- 
narily translucent streams, that at 
other times would defy the deftest of 
anglers, are turned into feeding- 
grounds ; on such days the expectant 
fish are everywhere, and the “mo- 
narchs of the brook” are abroad ; on 
such days, too, “bites” of flies come 
fluttering down above the current, 
from time to time their tiny wings 
glancing in the sun’s rays. The 
summer wind too draws what force it 
has into the narrow vista of foliage 
through which the river burrows its 
way. It shivers in the beech trees, 
and sways gently the pendent boughs 
of ash or alder—curls upon the pools, 
and blows the woodland blossoms like 
snow flakes over the brown water. 

The raison d’étre of this long luxuri- 
ance of woodland is the near neigh- 
bourhood of a deserted mansion, whose 
grey roof can be seen above a grove 
of beeches not half a mile from the 
river bank. It has long been aban- 
doned by everything but the rooks, 
who hover faithfully over its tangled 
shrubberies, and the rank weeds of 
decay have forced their way through 
the cracks on its once too hospitable 
threshold. There is, as I have said, 
a touch of wildness in these Bruffy 
woods that Saxon economy would 
hardly admit of. Where a larch 
tree has fallen before some winter 
gale, there it lies to-day; where a 
fir has been snapped in half its 
fragments strew the ground as un- 
noticed as in the woods of Michigan, 
save that the rank grass, which in 
Ireland will be nowhere denied, 
tangles and mats around every pros- 


trate limb. Holly bushes, beloved of 
woodcocks on blustering winter days, 
straggle everywhere in wild confusion. 
A dry dyke, choked with dead leaves 
and twining underbrush, about here 
runs parallel with the stream. That 
this was once a mill race, the 
ruined, ivy-clad wall rising on the 
further bank gives ample evidence, 
but for what generation of men its 
long vanished wheel revolved local 
history does not say. 

To make fishing for small trout 
really enjoyable as a mere sport, 
apart from the natural surround- 
ings, it is necessary to be able 
to catch a fair number. More fre- 
quently than not the reason which 
makes so many anglers despise, or 
affect to despise, this class of fishing, 
is that they are bunglers at it. This 
branch of the sport in reality tests 
the merits of the fisherman as nicely 
as does the most famous of still chalk 
streams; but the merits are of a 
different order. To suppose that any 
one can make good baskets where 
streams are rapid, and fish of the 
small mountain or moorland breed, is 
the greatest of errors. To be first- 
class in this special department of 
angling requires a long experience 
above all things. It demands also ex- 
ceeding quickness of eye and hand, 
and a far greater amount of activity 
than any other branch. A proficient 
in the art must be an adept at 
casting under overhanging trees, and 
at dropping his flies through narrow 
spaces between spreading branches. 
A big chalk-stream trout, as a rule, 
will fasten to the most moderately 
quick “strike,” but great numbers of 
mountain trout would be lost in every 
day’s fishing by a failure in that 
quick sympathy between eye and 
wrist that only comes of long practice. 
An adept, too, will know by a sort 
of instinct the moment his tail fly 
is taken, though it may be out of 
sight and whirling about under broken 
water forty feet away. There is a 
sympathy between him and the move- 
ments of his flies as he sweeps them 
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deftly here and there that can only be 
realised by watching afterwards the 
performances of some novice in the 
art. The “rough-water” fisherman 
will know precisely how much atten- 
tion to bestow upon each eddy, each 
little run, each pool. He must under- 
stand how to search quickly, but 
thoroughly, every likely spot on the 
ever-changing surface of the stream 
that his practised eye will detect as 
the probable habitat of a fish. Nor 
will he waste time in flogging un- 
likely shallows. Almost any fly 
fisherman can kill some trout in rivers 
like these ; but when you get beyond 
this elementary stage, the contrast 
between different performers will, 
according to their merits, be as 
marked and consistent as among the 
gentlemen who haunt the banks of 
the Kennett or the Colne. 

When the Bruffy leaves the woods 
and emerges once more into the open, 
it runs a still boisterous course through 
a pleasant, though not especially 
beautiful, pastoral region. It is an 
ill country, however, which does not 
look charming in early June, and the 
banks of the Bruffy are very far from 
that. There are still for many miles 
glancing waters and grey bridges, 
with ivy hanging in festoons almost 
to the surface of the stream beneath 
them. There are green meadows, and 
hedgerows rich in foliage, and wild 
flowers. There are avenues of rook- 
haunted beech trees. There are acres 
of yellow gorse. Behind you run the 
forests you have just left, and above 
the forests the long line of round- 
topped mountains meets the sky. 

Angling is said to be the recreation 
of the contemplative man. If the 
fish grow slack there is certainly 
ample food for contemplation in the 
country that stretches east and west 
from either bank of the Bruffy. 
Every element of modern Irish life, 
and the monuments of every stage of 
Irish history, will be found therein 
contained. There, upon a lofty rock, 
the light of the summer sky shining 
through the rifts in its crumbling walls, 
stands the ruins of a medizeval fortress. 


It was built by the Celto-Norman 
chiefs who ruled this midland country 
in the days that, with all due defer- 
ence to imaginative priests and pa- 
triotic orators, may fairly be called 
pre-historic. Popular tradition credits, 
of course, its destruction to the can- 
non of Cromwell. All that could be 
said, however, after a glance at the 
tremendous solidity of the walls still 
standing, and of the fragments that 
in different ages have fallen down on 
to the green slope of the hill, is that 
Cromwell’s artillery, must have been 
as supernatural as his own person ap- 
peared to the unhappy Kernes who 
resisted him. 

You would naturally look about, too, 
for the gentleman whose affairs to- 
day are occupying so very much of 
the collective wisdom of the empire— 
namely, the Irish tenant farmer. If, 
as is very probably the case, Ireland 
has been typified in your mind, either 
by what you have read or what you 
have seen in the poorer parts of Gal- 
way, Clare, or Kerry, you will pro- 
bably be surprised when you make 
his acquaintance and become aware of 
the rural economy of the district—a 
district, by the way, admirably illus- 
trative of a large slice of the south of 
Ireland. Do not suppose he lives in 
the miserable hovels that, propped up 
often with fir poles to ‘keep them from 
falling, bulge out here and there upon 
the public road. These are the homes 
of labourers, whose average wages in 
this district, which is a good one, are 
ls. 2d. a day. The tenant farmers 
are graziers, holding mostly from one 
to three hundred acres of admirable 
grass land, with tillage enough for 
horse, corn, and two or three acres of 
potatoes or roots. An English farmer 
would say it was under-rented at 
twenty shillings, and would well bear 
the premium in the shape of good- 
will which these Irish tenants—not 
starving Connemara peasants, but sub- 
stantial grass farmers—pay one another 
for the privilege of occupation at such 
a rent. The homesteads leave little 
to be desired as far as size and sub- 
stantiality go, though a good deal in 
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the direction of cleanliness and order. 
The difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant farmers in this respect 
in the neighbourhood of Ballywhin is 
most marked. One main road leading 
from the town traverses for something 
like five miles a country almost entirely 
Protestant. Whatever may be the 
reason, the contrast is a matter beyond 
dispute, between the well-ordered 
houses, trim gardens, and neat fences 
that here meet the eye, and the sloth 
and untidiness that characterise 
other homesteads which have been 
held for generations under similar 
conditions. The tenants, however, of 
both religions—the “ould faith” of 
course largely predominates—are, and 
should be, a well-to-do lot. This does 
not, |however, prevent them from 
being ardent Nationalists and disciples 
of Mr. Parnell. One does not see, 
indeed, what they would gain by 
being otherwise. Their name is quite 
as likely to be Smith or Jackson as 
O'Flaherty or Phelan. They are 
“sthrong men” for the most part— 
well-to-do, that is. They drive in gigs, 
ran horses in the local races when those 
festive gatherings flourished, and I 
have even seen theirdaughters in riding 
habits of the most approved fashion. 
It is not easy to see how the Land 
Purchase Bill, admirable as its inten- 
tions are, is to convert this class of 
oceupier, holding, as they do, a con- 
siderable portion of southern Ireland 
into the peasant proprietor of the 
idealist. A grass country, occupied 
and owned by a substantial yeomanry, 
is to my thinking the perfection of the 
rural state ; but if the tenants of these 
districts become owners, they become 
yeomen, not peasant proprietors. 
And if so, what then is to become of 
the labourers—or the “ peasants” as 
English newspapers perhaps would 
call them? Whatever may be the case 
over the rest of the country, a fatal 
hindrance exists to the operation of 
the new Bill in the Ballywhin dis- 
trict. The conviction that before a 
very great while they will get their 
land for nothing is so strong in the 
minds of the farmers, that the logic of 


opening their purse strings under the 
most favourable conditions will hardly 
recommend itself very forcibly to their 
minds just now. It is not easy for an 
unsympathetic Saxon to follow the 
line of argument by which Tim Wat- 
son, who lives yonder upon the river 
bank, would claim his birthright in 
the land he oecupies. His ancestor 
was in all probability a soldier of 
Cromwell’s, and helped to batter down 
the ruined castle on the hill, while his 
landlord is by common consent 
acknowledged to be the lineal de- 
scendant of the despoiled Celtic 
chieftain who once lived there. Tim, 
I have no doubt, if he ever had any 
qualms on the subject, has had them 
all explained away to his perfect 
satisfaction, and firmly believes his 
ancestors to have fought for the liber- 
ties of their country at the battle of 
Clontarf. Tim, however, is a great cha- 
racter, though a very small farmer. He 
is devoted to fishing, or at any rate to 
talking about it. The Bruffy skirts 
his farm, and it is impossible for a 
passing angler to escape his eagle eye. 
Whatever work he may be employed 
in it is instantly abandoned at the 
sight of a rod waving over the bushes, 
and if you can shake this garrulous 
and sporting agriculturist off short 
of an hour you may consider yourself 
fortunate. This year I had already 
passed his house. I had fished on to 
the edge of his farm—slowly too, for 
the trout were taking very fast—with- 
out seeing a sign of my friend. I 
thought he must be dead, but he was 
nothing of the sort, for on coming 
slowly round a corner, and while my- 
self in the bed of the stream and 
screened from sight by overhanging 
boughs, I espied the redoubtable Tim 
himself standing on the further bank. 
Opposite him stood a man who I think 
was his brother-in-law, and between 
them was his wife. It was evidently 
sheep-washing they were intent on, for 
all three stood contemplating some 
half dozen sheep in a pen at the edge 
of the stream. 

“They’re great sheep, Mike,” said 
Tim after a long pause. 
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“They are that,” said Mike, and 
the silent admiration (for I hadn’t dis- 
covered myself) of these remarkable 
animals on the part of all three 
was again resumed. Suddenly Tim 
rouses himself with a shake. 

“Have ye the whisky, Biddy?” 
says he. 

“Sure, an’ o’ course I have,” says 
the wife, producing a big black bottle 
from under her cloak and handing it 
to Tim. 

The latter pulls the cork, and apply- 
ing the bottle to his mouth at an 
angle which proclaims that this is 
not the first attack upon it, takes a 
long and steady drink. The fiery 
beverage is then handed to Mike, who 
emulates his brother in-law’s example ; 
and lastly, the woman takes a more 
modest instalment, corking up- the 
bottle again and laying it on the 
grass. Once more there is a long 
pause of admiration, and once again 
the dictum goes forth from Tim, and 
meets with no opposition that “they 
are great animals.” 

Says Tim at last, “ Now, Mike, are 
ye ready %” 

“ Bedad, I am that,” says Mike. 

“In the name o’ God, thin, come 
on,” says the proprietor. 

“ Come on, thin, in the name o’ God,” 
says the relative; and thus fortified 
with whisky and pious objurgations, 
the two men and the woman fall to 
work upon the six sheep. 

There is a dismal contrast between 
the buttercup-strewn meadows and the 
cushat-haunted groves through which 
the Bruffy steals, and the sad streets 
of Ballywhin. It is difficult to say 
which is the dreariest—the double row 
of thatched cabins that lead you into 
the market-place, or the dejected- 
looking shops that occupy that central 
situation. It is true you must not 
always judge of the prosperity or 
happiness of things Irish by their 
externals ; but to say that prosperity 
had spread her wings long ago and 
flown from Ballywhin would be merely 
to echo the fate of most inland country 
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towns in the south of Ireland. The 
Protestant church shoots its tall 
spire above the horse chestnuts that 
shade its graveyard. The Catholic 
chapel, huge, cold, and substantial, 
towers above the thatched cabins, and 
lifts its bald roof to a level with the 
distant mountains, The appearance of 
the little court-house utterly belies its 
proved capacity for supporting the 
weight of the curious throngs that 
crowd it at the weekly sessions. The 
police barracks alone look smart and 
trim and worthy of the more than 
soldier-like giants in their black 
uniforms who move about among their 
tattered compatriots. It is fortunate 
perhaps that many of the squalid 
cabins, of which more than half the 
town consists, promise irremediable 
collapse. How the tenants, who, at 
the sound of your horse’s feet upon the 
silent street, appear at the entrance 
of these dark dungeons, make a live- 
lihood, would be the first thought 
on looking round in vain for mill 
or factory. The answer is simple 
enough, for most of them live upon 
the rates. We are accustomed to 
speak of stagnation brooding over 
bright little English boroughs of old 
coaching fame. If that applies, some 
other word would most certainly have 
to be forthcoming to suit the case of 
Ballywhin. Yet there have been 
times when even Ballywhin must have 
been animated, and after a fashion 
prosperous—when a host of rollicking 
squires ate and drank and raced in 
its neighbourhood ; when three packs 
of hounds hunted a country that now, 
with the most strenuous exertions, 
finds it difficult to support one ; when 
woodcocks abounded in the woods and 
bogs, and wages were fourpence a day ; 
when the partridges had not fled the 
country, and when men made bags 
of snipe in a day that nowadays could 
hardly be made ina year. Then in all 
probability some spurious prosperity 
attached itself to Ballywhin, and its 
burghers flourished and grew rich. 




















THE CONSOLATIONS OF PESSIMISM: A DIALOGUE. ° 


Warnford. Itisvery strange, Garnis- 
ton, but, do what I will, I cannot get 
your talk at our last meeting out of 
my head. 

Garniaton. “ Strange,” and “ do what 
you will!” The same adroit flat- 
terer as ever! Well, it certainly is 
remarkable that any poor words of 
mind should stick so fast in your 
memory, and it is equally natural 
that you should do your utmost to 
shake them off. Burrs will be burrs, 
however, and I have no doubt that it 
is only with their irritating form of 
tenacity that my talk has continued 
to retain its hold upon your mind. 

W. No; that’s not it. It is nota 
case of phrases clinging on to one’s 
brain by mere epigrammatic tentacles. 
Your words have stayed by me in 
virtue of their mind-revealing quality. 


They have thrown a new light on your. 


view of life, compelling me to revise 
it and study it afresh ; and one hates 
the nuisance of having to apply that 
process to one’s friends. 

G. Yes; it is their means of liveli- 
hood rather than their view of life 
that commonly interests us. And 
when we have settled the amount of 
their incomes we have hardly time left 
to discuss anything but the defects of 
their characters. 

W. Well, I can honestly say that I 
devote even less time to the moral 
analysis of my friends than to that 
of my enemies. Upon their evil quali- 
ties I must of course bestow some re- 
flection, if only to supply my spirit of 
Christian forgiveness with the stimu- 
lus of difficulty. But one likes to 
have one’s friends properly labelled 
and “pigeon-holed,” if I may be 
allowed to say so. It is extremely 
annoying, for instance, to find that 
you have mistakenly stowed away an 


Optimist in the Pessimist compart- 
ment. 

G. Oh, then you think that is what 
you have done in my case. 

W. Undoubtedly. Your sneaking 
admiration for those who have really 
found comfort in the doctrine and 
practice of “art for art’s sake,” is 
surely rather in the nature of back- 
sliding from the pure faith of 
Pessimism. 

G. I won’t stop just now to inquire 
what are your reasons for saying that. 
You must admit, I think, that even if 
I were to be reckoned a backslider on 
that account, I have not slid very far. 
I said I knew a score of artists who 
took a disinterested pleasure in their 
art. What of that? Twenty is not 
a large number, and there are eccen- 
tries in all professions. 

W. You may not have actually 
praised more than a score on these 
grounds ; but you implied praise of a 
much larger number. 

G. How does one imply praise ? 

W. By not concurring in censure. 
Did you make any assentient reply to 
my remark upon the “acres of pot- 
boiling babies” in every art exhibi- 
tion ? 

G. No; but only because the image 
it presented to the mind was too terri- 
ble. I admit the culinary infants. 
and to prove to you that I do not 
exaggerate the amount of elevated 
inspiration among our artists, I will, 
as you have reminded me of the 
babies, remind you of the portraits. 

W. Ha! the portraits! Mr. 
Boodle, the master of foxhounds, and 
Mr. Noodle, the chairman of quarter 
sessions. Is that art for art’s sake, 
any more than Baby's First Step, or In 
Grandpapa’s Hat ? 

G. Certainly not. Nor have I ever 
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denied that the painters of such or 
analogous subjects represent an ap- 
pallingly large proportion of the whole. 
But you have not nearly exhausted 
the pot-boilers yet. 

W. No doubt there 
specimens. 

G. You have omitted one whole 
class of them. The painter is not 
always translating the philoprogeni- 
tive emotions of the middle-class 
parent ; nor is he always seeking in- 
spiration from some face which is 
fondly cherished, in the recollection of 
a bench of county magistrates, or stirs 
the enthusiasm of the members of a 
hunt. There is another set of subjects 
which is peculiarly attractive to the 
bourgeois patron of art. 

W. Wedding pictures ? 
and-rice pictures ? 
pictures ¢ 

G. These, and, as Plato would say, 
whatsoever leads up to these. Must 
I remind you of the picnic, of the 
boating party, of the lawn tennis 
group? Think of the youths in white 
flannel suits, and of the maidens in 
muslin frocks—spick youths and span 
maidens, with spick and span boats 
and oars, or nets and bats, a glory to 
the eye enamoured of bright colours, 
and not repelled by vulgar prettiness 
in woman, or underbred good looks 
in man. 

W. Ah, but the class of pictures 
you are now speaking of is but a 
subdivision of a much more extensive 
category. They belong to the same 
order of art as that innumerable host 
of “fashion plate” canvases, if I 
may call them so without disrespect, 
of which Paris, the mother of millin- 
ery, has taught the trick to our 
English painters of genre, just as her 
great creative artists in ladies’ 
apparel give laws to the dressmakers 
of this less inspired isle. 

G. Well do I know the exquisite 
works of art of which you speak— 
the young lady starting for the ball, 
the young lady returning from the 
ball, the ingénue confiding her first love 
affair to her friend, the wife confiding 
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her first love affair (since her marriage) 
to her friend; the moral of all alike 
being this—that women may be por- 
trayed in rich and costly attire 
whether they are going to or returning 
from a ball, or giving or receiving 
confidences, and that a conscientious 
artist need only bear in mind that 
under the two former conditions 
they should be represented in “low 
bodies,’ and with dresses of tulle, 
or some other gauzy fabric, whereas 
confidences are given and received 
nowadays—not as in Tilburina’s 
time in white muslin and white calico 
respectively—but in morning gowns 
of dark silk or velvet, or some such 
material as will declare the wealth of 
the wearer and the loving skill of the 
painter in their heavy folds. 

W. The embroidered edges of petti- 
coats, however, may be treated with 
the same reverential minuteness both 
in the morning and in the evening 
scene. 

G. Undoubtedly “they are much 
worn” as the fashion books say, by 
ladies in this class of pictures. 

W. Yes, the language of the court 
milliners is certainly the most suitable 
to the critic of this species of art. 
Indeed a few sentences extracted from 
one of Madame Grenadine’s descrip- 
tions of the toilettes at some great 
state function might be printed in the 
Academy Catalogue with much more 
propriety than the half-dozen lines of 
irrelevant poetry which frequently 
accompany these illustrations of the 
wardrobe. 

G. Well, I think we have said 
enough to prove our unanimity on this 
point. But now what becomes of the 
psychological mare’s nest which you 
imagined yourself to have discovered 
in the recesses of my character! That 
indiscriminate enthusiasm for English 
art and artists which you suspected 
me of cherishing, has, you see, ni 
existence. I am just as sensible as 
yourself that in art as in literature it 
is only the minority who devote them- 
selves to worthy ideals. But now let 
us go back a little. Tell me as a 
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matter of curiosity why you considered 
that my supposed “admiration for 
those who have really found comfort 
in the doctrine and practice of art for 
art’s sake” was “rather in the 
nature of a backsliding from the pure 
faith of Pessimism.” Those, I think, 
were your words, were they not ? 

»W. Yes. 

G. Well, I was extremely surprised 
to hear them. I know that these are 
days when no philosophical term can 
expect to stand on its dignity, and 
“ pessimism ” has, perhaps, been more 
roughly thumbed by the hands of 
vulgar familiarity than any other. 
I have heard a Stock Exchange 
“bear” described as a pessimist, which 
I take to be not only the lowest but 
the narrowest of all possible applica- 
tions of the word. It involves the 
descent from a particular theory of 
the relations between the universe of 
Time and Space and its surrounding 
Infinity to a belief that “ Americans ” 
or “Egyptians” will “go worse” in 
the course of the next ten or fourteen 
days. 

W. You need not have troubled 
yourself to illustrate the degradation 
which this word like many others has 
undergone in popular usage. I was, 
of course, employing it in its strictly 
philosophical sense. 

G. Oh, indeed, we are as scientifically 
precise as that, are we? You style 
me a Pessimist in the sense not of a 
mere “croaker” who is given to 
anticipating specific misfortunes at 
given moments, but of a thinker who 
has satisfied himself that human exist- 
ence itself is, as compared with non- 
existence, and despite all temporary 
“alleviations of man’s state,” essen- 
tially an evil. That is so, is it not? 

W. Yes, that is so. 

G. Then I repeat that I am sur- 
prised at your inference from my 
supposed enthusiasm for art. From 
never having heard you join in the 
chatter of the day about Schopenhauer 
I inferred that you had read him. 
But if you had, you would have known 
that he specially excludes the pleasure 


given by art from the category of 
those transitory gratifications of ever- 
recurring longing, which together 
make up the contemptible sum and 
fix the miserable character, of life. 

W. Excuse me, I was perfectly 
well aware of that inconsistency in his 
teachings. But you surely won’t make 
so humiliating an admission as that 
you have founded a belief of your own 
on the mere circumstance that Scho- 
penhauer wished to put a saving clause 
into his gloomy philosophy in favour 
of his own pet pleasures, and that, 
being unwilling to except literature 
because his mother whom he hated 
wrote novels, he was obliged to con- 
fine the exception to art. 

G. Good. I see you have studied 
the man, if you have not gone very 
deeply into his philésophy. And now 
let me reply to your charge of having 
borrowed my beliefs from Schopen- 
hauer. I have, I think, a sufficient 
answer. I have never read a line 
of him. 

W. And you call that a sufficient 
answer! Your affected cynicism, Gar- 
niston, is tempered by a certain 
naiveté which adds considerably to its 
piquancy. : 

G. First, my pessimism, and now my 
affected cynicism! Upon my word, I 
recognise no quality of mine under the 
apparel of the second of those words. 

W. I don’t know about “recog- 
nising” it. You may “cut” it, per- 
haps, for being ill-dressed, I don’t 
profess to be a perfectly skilled tailor 
in words. But I stick to it, that my 
ideas are accurate enough, and that 
the quality you repudiate is yours. 

G. Perhaps, then, you will be good 
enough to define it. What is “affected 
cynicism ”’—nay, first, what is real 
cynicism ? 


W. Do you really wish me to begin 


at the beginning ? Very well. Cynicism, 
Garniston, is derived from a Greek 
word signifying “a dog;” and the 
Cynics, the school of Greek philo- 
sophers from whose name the “ isin” 
comes, were so styled because—be- 
cause— 
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G. Ah, exactly! I expected that 
hesitation. 

W. Well, either because of their 
dog-like habit of snarling at— 

G. Nonsense! That’s an altogether 
exploded notion. It was undoubtedly 
because they made it their deliberate 
choice to live a life as nearly as possi- 
ble resembling that of the brutes, 
whom the Greeks, I regret to say, were 
benighted enough to typify in the dog. 
Well, I don’t live that life. 

W. No, but you have or had the 
credit of surveying your fellow-men 
with that contempt with which Dio- 
genes was wont to flavour his mouldy 
crust. 

G. That then is your definition of 
cynicism—the habit of contemplating 
one’s fellow-men with contempt ! 

W. Yes, and with an arrogantly 
complacent sense of superiority to 
their weaknesses. The cynics were 
the Pharisees of philosophy. The 
typical cynic, indeed, was the most 
perfect example of philosophical 
Pharisaism. . 

G. Diogenes ¢ 

W. Yes. Where in all history will 
you find me a more arrant poseur ? 
Talk of his trampling upon the pride 
of Plato with greater pride! Why 
his tub itself was a perpetual adver- 
tisement of the vanity in which he 
matched the weakest of the race 
whose weaknesses he pretended to 
despise. 

G. Excellent criticism, no doubt, but 
a little hard on an “affected cynic,” 
whose cynicism thus turns out to be 
the affectation of an affectation—the 
counterfeit of a sham. 

W. Well, I don’t mind letting you 
off the “affected.” I will make it 
cynic, pure, and simple. Cynic and 
Pessimist is what I had set you down 
to be—a man with a contemptuous 
view of human nature and a despond- 
ing view of human life. 

G. Whereas now ? 

W. Whereas now you seem to me to 
feel more sympathy with your fellow 
mortals, and to look more cheerfully 
upon their destiny upon earth. 


G. Dear me! And ail because I 
know an artist who is fond of his 
calling. At the risk of boring you, 
Warnford, I must really endeavour to 
explain to you what a Pessimist’s view 
of his fellow-men and of their occupa- 
tions really is. Will it be too tire- 
some ? 

W. Don’t think me rude if I venture 
to reply by another question, namely, 
How on earth can I tell ? 

G. What I mean is, does the subject 
interest you sufficiently to overcome 
your natural distaste for my methods 
of exposition ? 

W. If you will be as brief as you 
can I think it possibly may. 

G. Very well then. Let me first of 
all say that I accept your definition of 
the cynic and the cynic’s attitude 
towards his fellow-men as sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes ; 
and then let me tell you that not only 
is this attitude exactly opposed in fact 
to that of the rational pessimist, but 
that asa matter of logic it must be 
so. Does that assertion surprise 
you? 

W. Well, it sownds a little like a 
paradox. But go on. 

G. What is it which causes the 
eynic’s contempt for his fellow-man ! 
Why, their defection from an ideal 
standard of wisdom and virtue which 
he mentally propounds for man’s at- 
tainment. The. stronger his con- 
viction that man is capable of attain- 
ing it, the bitterer is his disappoint- 
ment at the failure, and contempt for 
the being who has failed. Without 
that preliminary conviction,—in the 
absence of that antecedent assumption. 
the disappointment and the contempt 
would alike be absurd. And which. 
pray, of the two is it who starts with 
that assumption? Js it the pessimist, 
who, regarding existence as in itself 
an evil, has no reason whatever to 
believe in man’s ability to modify, 
either by his wisdom or his virtue its 
essential character in this respect Or 
is it the optimist, whose very belief 
that human existence is a good in 
itself and is pregnant with infinite 
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possibilities of greater good, implies 
the belief that man has a natural 
capacity for developing them ? 

W. Well, in that way of putting 
the case, it is of course the optimist. 

G. But is there any other way of 
putting the case? If I expect much 
of life and am disappointed, will not 
my disappointment naturally trans- 
form itself into hatred and contempt 
of my fellow-men? If I expect no- 
thing of life, will not its failures and 
shortcomings tend rather to inspire 
me with sympathy and compassion 
fur the race who for a few brief years 
sliced out of eternity have been con- 
demned to it? Fellow-prisoners will 
not denounce each other for their 
common incapacity to pass the bounds 
of their dungeon yard ; it is the fellow- 
travellers making no progress towards 
the city of the mirage who fall to 
mutual reproaches on the slowness of 
their advance. Yes, your Optimist is 
your natural cynic ; and it is to Pes- 
simism that you must turn to find 
toleration for the weaknesses and 
follies of mankind. 

W. It was “ compassion” I thought 
just now. 

4. Toleration in some natures rises 
to compassion in others. My point is 
that at any rate contempt and hatred 
of humanity is absolutely alien to the 
true spirit of Pessimism. Where will 
vou find a more profound Pessimist 
than Pascal, but to speak of him as a 
cynic would be ridiculous. That he 
looked to Divine Grace, and not to An- 
nihilation as the antidote for the bane 
of existence, is a mere detail. 

W. A pretty important one you 
will admit. 

G. No doubt, but still a detail. 

W. You do not really contend that 
a Pessimist cannot be misanthropical ! 

G. No more than I contend that he 
cannot be gouty. But the gout and 
the misanthropy will be equally un- 
connected with his philosophical creed. 
And now applying my remarks to the 
vase in point, I say that as a Pessi- 
mist who doves not happen to be a 
martyr to the moral gout of acidity of 
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temper, I am glad to see mankind 
amusing themselves with this fancied 
improvement of their condition on 
earth—their increasing taste for the 
delights of art. 

W. This is, indeed, mild wisdom— 
a most paternally indulgent frame of 
mind. But I wonder that I haven't 
heard you refer to what is usually con- 
sidered the most striking proof of this 
fancied improvement as you call it, in 
our own time—the revival of the 
Shakespearian drama 

4. You mean on the stage ? 

WV. Of course, of course. Do you 
suppose I meant to suggest that 
Shakespeare had been revived in the 
study ? 

G. It is generally supposed that he 
could not become more popular there 
than he has always been. 

W. 1 am quite of opinion that there 
are insuperable obstacles to it. 

G. Just as there are, I suppose, to 
adding more liquid to a full vessel. 

W. Yes; or to putting any  liqui 
into a bottomless vessel. But, pray, 
select which simile you please, and 
don’t say afterwards that I forced mine 
upon you. 

G. Well, let us leave people with 
their Shakespeares in their studies. 

W. Better say libraries. Always 
avoid ambiguity whenever you can. 

G. Let us leave them, then, in their 
libraries, and go ourselves to the 
theatre. 

W. They won’t “stay put,” as the 
Americans say. We shall find them 
all flocking to the theatre after us. 

G. Exactly. That is the illustration 
and the measure of what you rightly 
consider our progress in this matter. 
The acted Shakespearian drama now 
attracts crowds of studious people. 

W. Or librarious people, at any 
rate. I don’t say it isn’t the same 
thing: only I prefer my own word. 

G. It attracts crowds of such people 
from their libraries, whom for nearly 
a generation it had altogether failed 
to reach. 

W. Yes. I admit that the fact has 
significance, for though theatres have 
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become more comfortable of late years, 
so have libraries. We are both of us 
agreed, it seems, that Shakespeare has 
beaten the musical glasses completely 
out of the field. And what surprises 
me is that you have not cited this 
well-merited triumph of our national 
poet in an honourable competition as 
a proof of the advance of our society 
towards nobler and more truly self- 
sufficing ideals of life. 

G. I see. You expected me to in- 
stance the modern revival of the 
higher drama as marking a great 
popular movement towards recognition 
of the nobler forms of art ? 

W. Precisely. I won't say of “art 
for art’s sake.” Stay! Yes, I will, 
though. The actor’s art for the sake 
of the upholsterer’s. 

G, And you really think that sneer 
a just one | 

W. Not entirely. To do complete 
justice in such a matter would require 
too long an enumeration of arts. The 
electrician and the machinist, the cos- 
tumier and the wig-maker, must ex- 
cuse me for having lumped all their 
efforts and effects together under 
the general category of upholstery. 

G. I sometimes wonder, Warnford, 
whether it is through impudence or 
through malice that you lay traps to 
inveigle me into discussions after the 
order of Melchizedek, with neither 
beginning of years nor end of days. 
I could almost suspect that your last 
remarks were intended to prepare the 
way for a plaidoyer on behalf of what 
I may call the “barn” standard of 
Shakesperian representations. Can it 
really be that you are hankering after 
a bout of that dear old interminable 
dispute between those two classes of 
superior persons who flatter themselves 
upon a dramatic imagination so strong 
in the one party that no scenic acces- 
sories whatever are needed to assist it, 
so pure in the other that the utmost 
wealth of scenic accessories is powerless 
to distract it ! 

W. Reassare 
fellow ! 
time. 


yourself, my dear 
I meditate no such waste of 
But let me, on the other hand, 


protest against your growing fondness 
for the fallacy of extremes. I am not 
bound to advocate the “barn stan- 
dard” of Shakesperian representation 
because I think the Lyceum standard 
unduly sumptuous ; nor, let me add, 
am I bound to contend that the 
Lyceum is unduly sumptuous, for 
you or for others like you, when | 
maintain that it is calculated to make 
a very large number of luxurious 
people imagine that they admire the 
poetic drama when what is really 
delighting them is theatrical spectacle. 

G. Pretty well, all this, for a man 
who complains of my cynicism! I 
should have thought that you would 
have set me an example of belief in 
human nature, by accepting the as- 
surance of these worthy playgoers— 
as I, the so-called cynic, unreservedly 
accept it—that they are attracted 
to the Lyceum solely by a sincere 
admiration for the genius of 
Mr. Irving. 

W. That is the very assertion which 
most discredits their sincerity in my 
estimation. 

G. Good Heavens, Warnford! This 
passes the limits of the cynical. It is 
satanic. 

W. You know the old mot upon 
the owl-like chancellor—that it was 
impossible for any one to be really as 
wise as Thurlow looked! I hold 
that it is equally impossible for any 
actor to be really as great as Mr. 
Irving would appear to be in the 
belief of his adorers. 

G. Well, that depends of course 
upon the place which you assign to 
acting in the hierarchy of the arts. 

W. Excuse me. It depends upon 
the place which you assign to acting 
in the hierarchy of all human occupa- 
pations whatever, It depends upon 
whether you regard the actor as a 
greater figure on the stage of life than 
the greatest statesman, as a higher 
and nobler personality than the fore- 
most of poets, as the centre of a more 
commanding influence than the most 
powerful of thinkers. Because, unless 
he is all of these things put together, 
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the fame which Mr. Irving has 
achieved is excessive. 

G. I think you go a little too far. 
His present place in public estimation 
is, it seems to me, distinctly second to 
that of Mr. Gladstone, and I feel con- 
fident that if you could roll the Prime 
Minister, Lord Tennyson, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer into one, the result- 
ing prodigy would be still more com- 
petent tu hold his own against this 
distinguished actor. 

W. I greatly doubt it. I do not 
believe that your hypothetical states- 
man-poet-philosopher would draw any- 
thing like such crowded houses. I do 
not believe that so many thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen would send him 
forth with tears on a starring tour in 
the United States, or that they would 
welcome him half as enthusiastic- 
ally when he came again .with joy, 
bringing his sheaves of bank-notes 
with him. Still less do I believe that 
the audience of a crowded theatre 
would rise to their feet and direct a 
volley of applause towards a private 
box which happened to be occupied 
by somebody who happened to be re- 
lated to the lady who happened to 
have accompanied him. 

G. I gather from your remarks— 
you will correct me if I am wrong— 
that you think the tendency of our 
existing society is to make too much 
of actors. 

W. I may have expressed myself 
inadequately, but that was certainly 
the suggestion which I wished to 
convey: 

G. There is beyond doubt an un- 
mistakable reaction against the con- 
tumelious treatment to which these 
artists were once subjected. 

W. Unmistakable. Our Episcopature 
will soon owe it only to the actor’s 
forbearance that he does not deny 
Christian burial to bishops. 

G. It is possibly with a view to 
averting that prohibition that the 
ecclesiastic has struck up an alliance 
with the actor in these latter days. 

W. Ihave always contented myself 
with that explanation of the Church 


and Stage Guild. But I would ask 
you in all seriousness whether you 
consider that a taste for the higher 
drama which is carried to these fan- 
tastic and extravagant lengths -—a 
taste which exhibits so many marks 
of the folly peculiar to a fashionable 
craze—can be adduced in proof of the 
advance of modern society towards the 
ideal of Matthew Arnold’s “humane 
life’? Convince me that it may, and 
in future I shall always regard the 
Dutch tulip mania as testifying to 
Mynheer’s disinterested love of 
botany. 

G. We seem to have changed foils, 
like Hamlet and Laertes. I hardly 
see why I, the so-called cynic, should 
be summoned to show cause against 
a denial of human progress. 

W. Only that you were singing the 
praises of art at our last conversation. 

G. 1 praised it for its satisfying 
effect upon those, or rather upon some 
of those, who practise it; of its 
humanising effect upon those who 
merely cultivate a more or less sincere 
and discriminating taste for it, I said 
nothing. However, cynic as you call 
me, I should be quite prepared to con- 
gratulate modern society on the dis- 
tinct advantages which have accrued 
to it from the general advance in 
artistic taste which we have witnessed 
in the course of the present genera- 
tion. 

W. What, you, of all men, a believer 
in the way of salvation by blue china! 
of acceptance through the resurrection 
of Queen Anne! Do you really believe 
that life is humanised by merely 
making the walls of a drawing-room 
serve the purposes of a kitchen dresser, 
and that we are higher beings than 
when our tea-tables were not so easy 
to upset? Can Japanese fans and the 
triple-brass of fire-irons 

G. Supply you with any new variation 
upon a dismally hackneyed tune? No, 
they can’t. The last joke that any 
intelligent man can laugh at has been 
cracked at xestheticism and its apostles 
long ago, and we may take it that all 
that can be proved by jokes has been 
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proved already. The jesters have 
shown that the “‘domestic art’ move- 
ment has been taken up, like every 
other movement since the world began, 
by a large number of people in an un- 
intelligently imitative fashion ; that a 
great many persons pretend to admire 
what they hear, but do not feel, to be 
admirable, while many more, starting 
from a basis of genuine pleasure, and 
as yet undisciplined to that difficult 
attitude of the judgment which guaran- 
tees the sincerity without repressing 
the play of the esthetic emotions, 
have corrupted the original honesty 
of their tastes with an alloy of 
affectation. 

W. Well, suppose it were all genuine, 
what then? What has the love of 
pretty things, and a refined judgment 
as to their prettiness, got to do with 
the real advance of humanity, with 
the true elevation of human ideals? 
I can understand, though I can only 
very imperfecly appreciate the manner 
in which great imaginative art might 
contribute to that end. But all these 
cups and saucers and plaques and 
dados—all these objects of decorative 
art, in short—are only by courtesy or 
by confusion to be classed in the 
category of art at all. They have no 
affinities with art considered as a 
moral or intellectual influence upon 
life. The love of them is a mere re- 
finement of luxury, and the nation 
which acquires it has no more right 
to deem itself truly progressive on 
that account alone, than an individual 
would be entitled to regard himself as 
nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
because he happens to possess a fine 
taste in claret. 

G. Who said anything about human 
progress? Notel, certainly. I spoke 
of human happiness, or rather of the 
best substitute for what can have no 
real existence in a state (such as life 
is for the average mass of mankind) 
of perpetually recurring desires. Any- 
thing which tends to popularise the 
milder and more sober kind of plea- 
sures, to substitute the less for the 
more vehement appetites, diminishes 


the violence of that perpetual alter- 
nation—shortens, so to speak, the are 
of those constant oscillations from 
longing to satiety, and back again to 
longing, which constitute and prove 
an essential unhappiness — because 
constituting or proving an essential 
unrest which is inconsistent with true 
happiness—in human existence. 

W. It is very kind of you to reduce 
the question to the terms of a philoso- 
phie creed which I do not myself hold, 
and have never so much as adequately 
examined. I prefer to stick to prac- 
tical life: and I say again that from 
the point of view of human progress, 
and of the part appointed to England 
therein, the development of art- 
luxury among us—for that is all it 
amounts to—is matter not of con- 
gratulation, but of regret and alarm. 

G. Again the cynicism of the Op- 
timist! You begin by setting up un- 
attainable ideals of life, and then when 
you see men drawing no nearer to 
them, you denounce their defection 
from what you call “ progress.” 

W. Unattainable ideals! Good 
Heavens! Is it really, then, extra- 
vagant to expect that the foremost 
races of the world should maintain 
their primacy ¢ 

G. Eminently extravagant, to judge 
from all the experience of history. 

W. Is it so fanatically sanguine to 
believe that there might be one great 
World Power able to retain its sceptre 
of empire in a grasp unrelaxed by the 
opiates of wealth and ease ? 

G. How on earth can you expect to 
take opiates without their relaxing 
your grasp? You seem to think that 
the laws of cause and effect are to be 
suspended for the special accommoda- 
tion of the British lion Why, the 
lion of actuality might just as well 
complain that he cannot gorge himself 
into a state of torpor, and remain 
equally safe against the hunter. 

W. You admit, then—or you seem 
to admit—that this growing refine- 
ment which you profess to welcome 
in the interest of human happiness 
is gradually preparing England to 
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become the prey of some barbarous, 
but hardier race. 

G. I certainly see every reason to 
believe that such is the fate in store 
for us. 

W. And you do not lament it? 

G. Lament it? Why, I might as 
well lament the law of evolution, or 
the return of winter, or anything else 
which we look upon as invariable and 
consider disagreeable. 

W. You do not strive against it? 

G, Oh, there I beg your pardon. I 
have given a steady Tory-Jingo vote 
upon all questions connected with the 
empire for years past. 

W. Why, if you think its downfall 
predestined ! 

G. Because, along with the forces 
which are determining that downfall, 
there are others impelling me to 
resist 1t. 

W. But you hold that the social 
causes which are contributing to that 
disaster are at the same time making 
for human happiness. 

G. Well, why not? The sum of 
human happiness—or rather the num- 
ber and power of those distractions 
which are its best counterfeit in this 
sphere of being—has been gradually 
increasing throughout the ages while 
empire has been passing from one 
race to another. The process will 
probably continue when the sceptre 
has departed from ws. 

W. Your position, Garniston, is cer- 
tainly a curious one. In practical 
politics, so far as you concern yourself 
with them, your views, as you say, 
and as I know, are rather of the ultra- 
patriotic kind. But on the speculative 
side you seem incapable of forming 
even a conception of what patriotism 
means, let alone appreciating the ar- 
guments by which the sentiment is 
defended. I could understand that 
position if you adopted even in theory, 
the attitude of a “citizen of the 
world.” But you don't. 

G. No, thank Heaven! my worst 
enemy can’t accuse me of any preju- 
dice so narrow as that of cosmopo- 
litanism. 
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W. So narrow? Oh, I seewe A 
citizen of the solar system. 

G. What? When any fairly good 
telescope reveals to us an innumerable 
company of fixed stars, the suns of 
other planets tenanted, it may well 
be, by beings like ourselves—beings 
blessed perhaps with parliaments, and 
caucuses, and “harassed interests,” 
and “legitimate aspirations,” and 
everything else which must engage 
the concern of the thorough-going 
politician, I should regard myself as 
guilty of the most contemptible 
parochialism if I limited my sym- 
pathies to the inhabitants of those 
heavenly bodies whose orbit happens 
to be cast like ours within the 
gravitative attraction of the sun. 

W. I apologise for the dishonouring 
suspicion. I ought, I suppose, to have 
perceived that you reserve your 
patriotic feelings for the Kosmos, 
in the sense of the whole material 
universe. 

G. I must equally disclaim that na- 
tionality, except in so far as I may 
have acquired it by naturalisation. 
The Kosmos is not the country of my 
origin and allegiance. 

lV. Ah, now indeed you seem to 
me to be getting beyond the range of 
practical politics. 

G. From what I may call the higher 
international point of view there is 
only one aspect in which a sentient 
being can be truly regarded. He isa 
citizen of the Absolute, temporarily 
domiciled in the region of the Con- 
ditioned. Do I express myself too 
transcendentally ¢ 

W. Not at all. Go on. 

G.I have nothing to add. The 
definition is as complete. as I can 
make it. 

W. Perhaps it needs no further 
elucidation ; but on the whole I cease 
to wonder at your reluctance to pre- 
sent yourself as a candidate before a 
popular constituency. 

4. 1 confess I have never seen my 
way to stating my view of life in 
any form well suited to an election 
address. But, seriously, I hold, with 
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as much fulness of conviction as ever 
fortified any Indian follower of 
Buddha, that the destined goal of all 
individual existence and the only final 
satisfaction of its restless longings is 
absorption in the infinite sum of 
Being. 

W. Then why, in Heaven’s name, 
do you not pass your time like the 
devotees, whom you seem to resemble ¢ 
Why not imitate the Quietists of 
Mount Athos, and contemplate the pit 
of your stomach until that process pro- 
duces its singular result of suffusing 
your whole being with an ineffable 
light of peace ? 

G. It would be enough to reply that 
the contemplation of the pit of an 
empty stomach begets restlessness ra- 
ther than repose in the Western mind. 
But it would be a more dignified and 
quite as true an answer to say that I 
aman Englishman of the nineteenth 
century, and that the pressure of my 
surroundings more irresistibly impels 
me to the life of action than my beliefs 
to that of Quietism. 

W. So you apparently compromise 
matters by carrying the theories of 
Quietism into the life of action. You 
are a Tory, and a Tory seems to me to 
be one of those enthusiasts who sits 
in rapt contemplation of the portly 
middle-class stomach of our body poli- 
tic until there radiates from it a 
beatific effulgence of light, which he 
mistakes for the glory of the British 
constitution. 

(. God bless the type! I know 
and admire it with all that heartfelt 
sympathy which can only be aroused 
in us through a quickening of our 
sense of humour. But it has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. And besides, 
you are wrong in supposing—it is, in- 
deed, if you will excuse me, a mere 
vulgar error to suppose—that Pessim- 
ism in philosophy leads necessarily to 
Toryism in polities. Why should it ? 

W. Why should it? Surely the 
temperament which engenders the 
philosophical belief is likely to beget 
the political creed also. He who starts 
with the theory that existence is an 


evil, whether he looks forward, like 
the religious Pessimist, to a heaven, or 
like the irreligious Pessimist, to anni- 
hilation, as its sole cure, will hardly 
labour much or suffer anything for 
the sake of any modification of the 
outward forms which the evil may 
happen to wear. 

G. Then a Spanish explorer of the 
new world, who had no belief in the 
El Dorado of his or his companions’ 
search, would have no preferences as 
to the particular road by which the 
party should pursue their journey ? 

W. Would he not stand still ? 

G. Probably—if he could. And so 
the old-fashioned Tory did: and the 
pessimist might, by choice, no doubt, 
adopt the réle of the old-fashioned 
Tory if it hadn’t been struck out of 
the drama. But it has been. Needs 
must when the devil drives, and Fate, 
who is stronger than the devil (for 
she has decreed his disappearance also 
from the recognised persone of the 
drama of life), is urging us all onward 
with her invisible scourge. We must 
march, Tories and Liberals alike ; 
be it grumbling or exulting, march 
we must. And whether one believes 
with the Tory that this particular 
path will at least lead us clear of the 
quagmires, or with the Liberal that 
that other is the sole road to the City 
of Gold, is a question with which 
philosophic Optimism and philosophic 
Pessimism have nothing to do. 

W. Well, say what you will, I can 
never believe that without a faith in 
the human future, without a conviction 
that the choice of the true path in 
politics is not a matter of merely 
temporary but of enduring—I had al- 
most said of eternal—interest, to man- 
kind, one can ever display genuine 
tenacity in defence of the cause which 
he espouses. 

G. Then let me tell you that you 
signally underrate the power of the 
combative instinct in the human 
breast, and have formed, moreover, « 
strangely inadequate estimate of the 
complexity of human motives. You 
might as well tell me that Tommy 
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Atkins, holding on like grim death 
through the long hours of that “loud 
Sabbath” to the ridge of La Haye, 
had fortified his stout British heart 
by a deliberately-formed conviction 
that “in the enduring, I had almost 
said the eternal, interests” of Europe 
the ambition of Napoleon required to 
be checked. No. Tommy only knew 
that he had been sent to Waterloo to 
beat Boney, and that he was bound 
to give and take as many hard knocks 
as might be necessary for that pur- 
pose. Do you remember that pithy 
homily of Themistocles to the Athe- 
nians before Salamis, on the text of 
the fighting cocks !—“ animals who 
contended with so much obstinacy, 
though they fought neither for their 
country, their families, nor their 


liberty, but merely for the honour of 
victory.” 
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W. Well, I can hardly say, as a 
Liberal, that I hope the Tory party 
will find that motive sufficient in your 
case if you ever enter Parliament ; 
but what I cannot say as a Liberal, 
I may perhaps say as a friend of 
yours. 

(. Make yourself quite easy on 
that score. If ever I am returned to 
Parliament I will vote regularly and 
vote straight. And you may depend 
upon it, that whatever happens, the 
Pessimistic philosophy shall not be dis- 
credited in my person. The Conser- 
vative whip shall report of me, that 
however eccentric may be my attitude 
towards the Absolute, I show by my 
regular presence in the right lobby at 
the right moment that I take a sound 
Conservative view of the categories of 
Space and Time. 

H. D. T. 
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HEINE’S MOUNTAIN-IDYLLS 


I. 
THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 


On the mountain stands the shieling, 
Where the good old miner dwells ; 
Green firs rustle, and the moonbeams 


Gild the mountain heights and fells. 


In the shieling stands an armchair, 
Carven quaint and cunningly ; 

Happy he who rests within it, 
And that happy guest am I. 


On the footstool sits the lassie, 
Leans upon my lap her head ; 
Eyes of biue, twin stars in heaven, 

Mouth as any rosebud red. 


And the blue eyes gaze upon me, 
Limpid, large as midnight skies ; 
And the lily finger archly 
On the opening rosebud lies. 


“No, the mother cannot see us— 
At her wheel she spins away; 

Father hears not—he is singing 
To the zitter that old lay.” 


So the little maiden whispers, 
Softly, that none else may hear, 

Whispers her profoundest secrets 
Unmistrusting in my ear. 


“Now that auntie’s dead, we cannot 
Go again to Goslar, where 

People flock to see the shooting : 
"Tis as merry as a fair. 


‘And up here it’s lonely, lonely, 
On the mountain bleak and drear : 
For the snow lies deep in winter ; 
We are buried half the year. 


“ And, you know, I’m such a coward, 
Frightened like a very child 

At the wicked mountain spirits, 
Goblins who by night run wild.” 
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Heine’s Mountain-Idylis. 


Suddenly the sweet voice ceases ; 
Startled with a strange surprise 

At her own words straight the maiden 
Covers with both hands her eyes. 


Louder outdoors moans the fir-tree, 
And the wheel goes whirring round ; 

Snatches of the song come wafted 
With the zitter’s fitful sound. 


Fear not, pretty one, nor tremble 
At the evil spirits’ might ; 

Angels, dearest child, are keeping 
Watch around thee day and night. 


Il. 


CONFESSIO FIDEI. 


Outside, the green-fingered fir-tree 
Taps against the window pane; 

And the moon, that pale eaves-dropper, 
Slyly peeps in on us twain ; 


On us wide awake, still chatting: 
Through the half-closed bedroom door 

(Mother, father, both are sleeping) 
Comes a distant muftled snore. 


* No, you never will persuade me 
That your daily prayers you say ; 

No, your lips are ever quivering, 
Not like lips of men who pray; 


“That satiric wicked quiver 
Strikes me with a sudden chill, 
Though one eye-glance, true and tender, 
All my doubts and fears can still. 


“Yours, I’m sure, is not the right creed 
All good men believe, almost ; 

Tell me true, do you believe in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” 


* Ah, my child, when yet a small boy 
At my mother’s knee I stood, 

I believed in God the Father 
High in Heaven, great and good: 


“‘Who this glorious earth created, 
And us men, a glorious race; 

Earth and sun and moon and planets, 
Pre-ordained for each his place. 
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“Then, my child, as I grew older, 
Grew in years and wisdom won, 
Reason taught me wider knowledge ; 

I believe too in the Son. 


“In the Son who, love revealing, 
Lived for us and loved and died, 
By the world, as the world’s way is, 

In requital crucified. 


* Now I’ve read much, much have travelled, 
Riper insight now can boast, 

And my heart swells, with my whole heart 
I believe in Holy Ghost. 


“Marvels great He wrought of old time, 
Greater will He work again; 

He hath burst th’ oppressor’s stronghold, 
He hath broke the prisoner’s chain. 


* Qld-world wounds the Spirit healeth 
And renews the ancient right ; 

All mankind by birth are equal, 
All are noble in His sight. 


“He dispels the mists and cobwebs, 
Grinning phantoms of the brain, 
Which by day and night molest us, 
Mar our joy and mock our pain. 


“Thousand knights well-harnessed serve him, 


Day and night fulfil his hest; 
He hath armed their hands for battle, 
And with courage filled their breast. 


“Flash their trusty swords like lightnin-, 
Stream afar their banners bold! 

Ah, my child, ’twould please you rarely 
Such brave champions to behold. 


‘Well then look on me—and kiss me— 
Look straight at me, for I boast 


[ too, child, am of the knighthood, 
Knighthood of the Holy Ghost!” 


III. 


A MOUNTAIN TRANSFORMATION, 


Out of doors the moon is sinking 
Slow behind the green fir tree, 
And the lamp within our chamber 

Glimmers faint and fitfully. 
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Heine's Mountain-Idylls. 


But the starry pair of blue eyes 
Brighter beam amid the shade, 

Redder glows the purple rosebud, 
And she speaks, my pretty maid: 


*‘ Wee folk, little elfish thievers, 
Filch our bacon and our bread ; 

Safe at night within the cupboard, 
Next day all away is sped. 


“Wee folk, dainty elfin gluttons, 
Skim our milk on cream to sup, 
Tken they leave the bowl uncovered, 
And the rest the cat laps up. 


“And the cat’s a witch! she slinks off 
Through the storm at midnight hour, 
To the witches’ mountain yonder, 
To the haunted castle tower. 


“There was once a lordly castle, 
Gay with gleaming shield and lance ; 
Lord and lady, squire and damsel, 
Circled in the torchlight dance. 


‘But there came a false enchantress, 
Laid on all her wicked speil ; 
Now amid the tumbled ruins 
Only owls and owlets dwell. 


**But my aunt (Heaven rest her!) told me 
If by night, at the right hour, 

One should speak the right werd, standing 
On the right spot by the tower, 


“Straight again the lordly castle 
From the ruined heap would spring, 

Lord and lady, man and maiden, 
Thread once more the torchlit ring. 


* And to him who spoke the right word 
Keep and castle would belong, 

Drum and trumpet greet his lordship, 
Welcomed home with shout and song.” 


Thus the fairy legends blossom 
From the rose’s opening bud, 
Blue eyes with their starry magic 
All my ravished senses flood. 


With her flaxen locks the maiden 
Binds my fingers, holds them fast, 
Calls them pretty names, and laughing 

Kisses, and is still at last. 
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All within the stilly chamber 
A familiar aspect wears, | 
Sure I oft before had seen them, | ! 
Press and cupboard, table, chairs. i 
| 
i 


Like a friend the old clock gossips, 
In my ear the zitter seems 
Of its own accord to tinkle, i 


And I sit as one who dreams. i 
{ 

’Tis the right hour, ’tis the right spot! i 
Would you marvel greatly, dear, 


If I now the right word uttered, iH 
At this instant, standing here? 1 


If I speak that word, the midnight 
With the throes of dayspring quakes ; 
Stream and forest echo louder, 
And the haunted mountain wakes. 


Zitter’s twang and elfin carols 
From the mountain fissures ring, 

And the forest burgeons, maddened 
With untimely birth of spring ; 


Burgeons into magic blossoms 
Fan-like foliage, flowers bright ; 
Breathes in myriad scents its passion, 
Quickened by the season’s might. 


Roses like red flames upstarting y 
Shoot from out the wild turmoil, : 
Lilies rear their crystal pillars 
Heavenward from th’ enchanted soil. 


Large as suns the stars in heaven I 
Downward beam with gaze intense, \ 
And the lily’s broad cup gathers Ht 
All their tender influence. ti} 


Meanwhile we ourselves, my darling, 
Feel a rarer, subtler change ; 

Gold and silk around us shimmer, 
Gleaming torches round us range. 


You're a princess, and the shieling 
Is a lordly castle, see! { 

Lord and lady, squire and damsel, 
Dance before us merrily. 


And ’tis I, ’tis I have won thee; ‘4 
Thou and castle all belong 4 

To my lordship; drum and trumpet 
Hail me, greet me shout and song! 


F. Storr. f, 
No. 297.—vot. tL. @ 
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EASTER WEEK IN AMORGOS. 


Tuis, the remotest island of the 
Cycladic group, and the bulwark, so 
to speak, of the modern Greek king- 
dom, would well repay a visit at any 
other time than Easter week, for its 
quaint costumes and customs, and un- 
adulterated simplicity; but Easter 
week is the great festival (xavyyuprs) 
of Amorgos, and is unlike Easter in 
other parts of Greece, for the Amor- 
giotes at this time devote themselves 
to religious services and observances, 
which now scandalise the more ad- 
vanced lights of the Hellenic Church, 
and greatly annoy the liberal-minded 
Methodios, Archbishop of Syra, in 
whose diocese Amorgos is situated, and 
who cannot bear the prophetic source 
(navretov) for which this island is 
celebrated, and would stop it if he 
dared ; but popular feeling, and the 
priests, who gain thereby, prevent him. 

The steamer now touches here once 
a week—a dangerous enemy, indeed, 
to these primeval customs, but plea- 
santer than a caique—so we availed 
ourselves of it, and carried with us a 
letter of introduction to the Demarch 
of Amorgos from the head function- 
ary in these parts, the Nomarch of 
the Cyclades. It is seldom calm be- 
tween Amorgos and her neighbours ; 
the full force of the Icarian sea runs 
into a narrow channel which separates 
her from some smaller islands. This 
fact, again, prior to the advent of the 
steamer, tended to keep the Amor- 
giotes to themselves. 

The few houses down by the quay 
at Amorgos do not offer much in- 
terest ; ruins of a temple, and the 
ancient fortress town of Minoa which 
towers overhead, occupied us some 
time in antiquarian research. And 
then, after an hour’s climb, we reached 
the town, situated 1,000 feet above 
the sea in a strong position, where 


pirates could not molest it, and where 
every one stared at us as if we had 
come from the antipodes. The chief 


‘feature of the place is a big rock, 


100 feet high, rising straight out of 
the centre of the town, on which the 
medieval fortress stood, and around 
which cluster the flat-roofed houses ; 
from the top of this rock the view 
over the much-indented coast and 
peaky mountains of Amorgos is truly 
magnificent. 

The first object which struck us 
was the costume of the elderly women ; 
that wretched steamer has brought in 
western fashion now, so that the 
younger women scorn their ancestral 
dress, but the old crones still seem 
to totter and stagger beneath the 
weight of their traditional headgear. 
There is a soft cushion on the top of 
the head, a foot high at least, covered 
with a dark handkerchief, and bound 
over the forehead with a yellow one ; 
behind the head is another cushion, 
over which the dark handkerchief 
hangs half way down the back, and 
the yellow handkerchief is brought 
tightly over the mouth so as to leave 
only the nose projecting, and is then 
bound round so as to support the 
hindermost cushion. This complicated 
erection rejoices in the name of 
tourlos, and is hideously grotesque, 
except when the old women go to the 
wells, and come back with huge 
amphorz full of water poised on the 
top of it, plying their distaffs busily 
the while,-totally unconcerned about 
the weight on their heads. Naturally 
a head-dress such as this is not easy 
to change, and the old women rarely 
move it until their heads itch too 
violently from the vermin they have 
collected within. 

We only saw the rest of the old 
Amorgiote costume on a feast day ; 
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with the exception of the troulos, or 
tourlos, the silks and brocades of 
olden days are abandoned in ordinary 
life. 

The demarch received us rather 
gruffly at first ; he was busy with the 
weekly post which had arrived by our 
steamer. He distributes the letters, 
there being no postman in the island. 
But when his labours were over he 
regaled us with the usual Greek hos- 
pitality, with coffee, sweetmeais, and 
vaki, and then prepared to lay out a 
programme for our enjoyment. 

“ Papa Demetrios,” said he, “is the 
only man who knows anything about 
Amorgos.” 

So the said priest was forthwith 
summoned, and intrusted with the 
charge of showing me the lions of 
Amorgos. 

“We had better visit the points of 
archeological interest first,” said he. 
‘Next week we shall be too busy 
with the festival to devote much time 
to them.” 

So accordingly the three next days 
were occupied in visits to remote 
parts of the island, old sites of 
towns, old towers and inscriptions, 
whilst the world was preparing for 
the Easter feast. 

I do not propose to narrate the 
usual routine of a Greek Easter, the 
breaking of the long fast, the elabor- 
ately decorated lambs to be slaugh- 
tered for the meal, the nocturnal 
services, and the friendly greetings— 
of these everybody knows enough ; 
but I shall confine myself to what is 
peculiar to Amorgos, and open my 
narrative on a lovely Easter morning, 
when all the world were in their 
festival attire ready to participate in 
the first day’s programme. 

First of all I must take the reader 
to visit a convent dedicated to the life- 
saving virgin (ravayia ywlwBdrwoa), 
the wonder of Amorgos. It is the 
wealthiest convent in Greece next to 
Megaspelaion, having all the richest 
lands in Amorgos and the neighbour- 
ing islands, besides possessions in 


Crete, in the Turkish islands, and 
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elsewhere. The position chosen for 
this convent is most extraordinary. 
A long line of cliff, about two miles 
from the town, runs sheer down 
1,000 feet into the sea; a narrow 
road, or ledge, along the coast leads 
along this cliff to the convent, which 
is built half way up. Nothing but 
the outer wall is visible as you ap- 
proach. The church and cells are 
made inside the rock. This convent 
was founded by the Byzantine em- 
peror, Alexius Comnenus, whose picture 
existed until lately, but they suffer 
here frequently from rocks which fall 
from above, one of which fell not long 
ago and broke into the apse of the 
church and destroyed the picture of 
the emperor. 

We entered by a drawbridge, with 
fortifications against pirates, and were 
shown into the reception room, where 
the superior, a brother of the member 
for Santorin, met us, and conducted 
as to the cells in the rock above, to 
the large storehouses below, and to the 
narrow church, with its five magnifi- 
cent silver pictures, three of which 
were to be the object of such extraor- 
dinary veneration during Easter week. 
The position of this convent is truly 
awful. From the balconies one looks 
deep down into the sea, and overhead 
towers the red rock, blackened for 
some distance by the smoke of the 
convent fires; here and there are 
dotted holes in the rock where her- 
mits used to dwell in almost inac- 
cessible eyries. It is, geographically 
speaking, the natural frontier of 
Greece. Not twenty miles off we 
could see from the balcony the Turkish 
islands, and beyond them the coast of 
Asia Minor. Our friendly monks 
looked too sleepy and inert to 
think of suicide, otherwise every 
advantage would here be within their 
reach. 

Three of the five silver eikons in 
this church were to be the object of 
our veneration for seven days to come. 
One adorns a portrait of the Madonna 
herself, found, they say, by some 
sailors in the sea below, and is beauti- 
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fully embossed and decorated with 
silver ; one of St. George Balsamitis, 
the patron saint of the prophetic 
source of Amorgos, of which more 
anon; and the other is an iron cross 
set in silver, and found, they say, on 
the heights of Mount Krytelos, a 
desolate mountain to the north of 
Amorgos, only visited by peasants, 
who go there to cut down the prickly 
evergreen oak which covers it as 
fodder for their mules. 

We were up and about early on 
Easter morning, the clanging of bells, 
and the bustle beneath our windows 
made it impossible to sleep. Papa 
Demetrios came in dressed exceedingly 
smartly in his best canonicals, to give 
us the Easter greeting. Even the 
demarch and his wife were more 
genial and gay. At nine o’clock we 
and all the world started forth on our 
pilgrimage to meet the holy eikons 
from the convent. The place of 
meeting was only a quarter of a mile 
from the town, at the top of the steep 
cliff, and here all the inhabitants of 
the island from the villages far and 
near were assembled to do reverence. 

I was puzzled as to what could be 
the meaning of three round circles 
like threshing floors, left empty in the 
midst of the assemblage. All round 
were spread gay rugs and carpets, and 
rich brocades ; every one seemed sub- 
dued by a sort of reverential awe. 
Papa Demetrios and two other chosen 
priests, together with their acolytes, 
set forth along the narrow road to the 
convent to fetch the eikons, for no 
monk is allowed to participate in this 
great ceremony. They must stop in 
their cells and pray; it would never 
do for them to be contaminated by the 
pomps and vanities of so gay a throng. 
So at the convent door, year after year 
at Easter time, the superior hands over 
to the three priests the three precious 
eikons, to be worshipped for a week. 
A standard led the way, the iron cross 
on a staff followed, the two eikons 
came next, and as they wended their 
way by the narrow path along the sea 
the priests and their acolytes chanted 
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montonous music of praise. The crowd 
was now in breathless excitement as 
they were seen to approach, and as the 
three treasures were set up in the 
three threshing floors everybody pro- 
strated himself on his carpet and 
worshipped. It was the great pane- 
gyric of Amorgos, and of the 5,000 
inhabitants of the island not one who 
was able to come was absent. It was 
an impressive sight to look upon. 
Steep mountains on either side, below 
at a giddy depth the blue sea, and all 
around the fanatical islanders were 
lying prostrate in prayer, wrought 
to the highest pitch of religious 
fanaticism. 

Amidst the firing of guns and 
ringing of bells the eikons were then 
conveyed into the town to the Church 
of Christ, a convent and church be- 
longing to the monks of Chozobiotissa, 
and kept in readiness for them when 
business or dissipation summoned them 
to leave their cave retreat. Here 
vospers were sung in the presence of 
a crowded audience, and the first event 
of the feast was over. 

Elsewhere in Greece on Easter day 
dancing would naturally ensue, but 
out of reverence to their guests no 
festivities are allowed of a frivolous 
nature, and every one walks to and 
fro with a religious awe upon him. 

Monday dawned fair and bright as 
days always do about Easter time in 
Greece. Again the bustle and the 
clanging of bells awoke us early. 
There was a liturgy at the Church of 
Christ where the eikons were, and 
after that a priest was despatched in 
all hurry up to the summit of Mount 
Elias, which towers some 2,000 feet 
above the town. Here there is a 
small chapel dedicated to the prophet, 
and this was now prepared for the 
reception of the eikons by the priest 
and his men, and tables were spread 
with food and wine to regale such 
faithful as could climb so far. Mean- 
while we watched what was going on 
below in the town, and saw the proces- 
sions form, and the eikons go and pay 
their respects to other shrines prior to 
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commencing their arduous ascent up 
Mount Elias. It was curious to watch 
the progress up the rugged slopes, the 
standard-bearer in front, the eikons 
and priests behind, chanting hard all 
the time with lungs of iron. Not so 
my friend the demarch, with whom 
I walked. His portly frame felt 
serious inconvenience from such violent 
exercise, so we sat for a while on 
a stone, and he related to me how in 
times of drought these eikons would 
he Lorrowed from the convent to make 
a similar ascent to the summit of 
Mount Elias to pray for rain, and how 
the peasants would follow in crowds 
to kneel and pray before the shrine. 

It is strange how closely the prophet 
Elias of the Christian Greek ritual 
corresponds to Apollo, the sun god of 
old ; the name Elias and Helios doubt- 
less suggested the idea, just as now 
St. Artemidos in some parts has the 
attributes of Artemis. When it 
thunders they say Prophet Elias is 
driving in his chariot in pursuit of 
dragons, he can send rain when he 
likes, like ouBpros Zeds of ancient my- 
thology, and his temples, like those of 
Pheebus Apollo, are invariably set on 
high, and visited with great reverence 
in times of drought or deluge. 

After the liturgy on Mount Elias 
the somewhat tired priests partook of 
the refreshments prepared for them, 
for Phebus Apollo was very hot 
to-day, and the eikons were heavy, 
and my host, the demarch, enjoyed 
himself vastly, for his pious effort was 
over, and the descent was simple to 
him. 

All the unenergetic world was 
waiting below, but we who had been 
to the top felt immensely superior, and 
Papa Demetrios gaily chaffed the lazy 
ones on the way to vespers in the 
metropolitan church for their lack of 
religious zeal. Here the eikons spent 
the second night of their absence 
from home. I was very curious about 
the next day’s proceedings, for on 
Tuesday the eikons were to visit the 
once celebrated church of St. George 
Balsamitis, where is the prophetic 


source of Amorgos. So I left the 
town early with a view to studying 
this spot, and if possible to open the 
oracle for myself before the crowd 
and the etkons should arrive. It is 
a wild walk along a narrow mountain 
ridge to the Church of St. George, 
about two miles from the town. 
Here I found Papa Anatolios, who 
has charge of this prophetic stream, 
very busily engaged in preparing for 
his guests. A repast for twenty was 
being laid out in the refectory, and 
he said a great deal about being 
too much occupied when I told him 
I wished to consult his oracle. 

At the beginning of this century 
and during the War of Independence 
this oracle of Amorgos was consulted 
by thousands; sailors from all the 
islands round would come to consult 
it prior to taking a lengthened voyage, 
young men and maidens would consult 
it prior to taking the important step 
of matrimony ; but during the piratical 
days which followed, the discovery was 
made that evil-intentioned men would 
work the oracle for their own ends. 
The spot is unprotected and easy of 
approach from the sea, so the pirates 
used to bribe the officiating priest to 
send an unwitting mariner to his 
doom, Despite all this the oracle is 
much consulted by the credulous, and 
reminds one forcibly of the shrine of 
Delphi of old, or the sanctuary of 
Trophonius, in the fluctations of popu- 
lar favour which have attended its 
utterings. 

There is the church on the slopes of 
a hill commanding an almost deserted 
valley, there are the tall religious 
cypresses towering above it. The genius 
of the place is decidedly awe-inspiring. 
No habitations are near, only the ruins 
of an old water-mill, garlanded with 
maiden-hair, which was once doubtless 
worked by a branch of the sacred 
stream. Over the doorway, as I 
entered, I read that the church was 
repaired in 1688, and then I stepped 
with Papa Anatolios into the dark 
pronaos, covered with frescoes repre- 
senting the adventures of St. George, 
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the modern Theseus, of St. Charalam- 
bos the modern Aésculapius, and of St. 
Nicholas, the modern Poseidon, the 
tutelary deity of seamen. 

On entering the narthex Papa Ana- 
tolios still demurred much about open- 
ing the oracle for me, fearing that I 
intended to scoff ; but at length I pre- 
vailed upon him, and he put on his 
chasuble and went hurriedly through 
the liturgy to St. George before the 
altar. After this he took a tumbler, 
which he asked me carefully to inspect, 
and on my expressing my satisfaction 
as to its cleanness he proceeded to un- 
lock a little chapel on the right side 
of the narthex with mysterious grat- 
ings all round, and adorned inside 
and out with frescoes of the Byzantine 
school. Here was the sacred stream, 
the dydopa, which flows into a 
marble basin, carefully kept clean 
with a sponge at hand for the purpose 
lest any extraneous matter should by 
chance get in. Thereupon he filled 
the tumbler and went to examine its 
contents in the sun’s rays witha micro- 
scope that he might read my destiny. 
He then returned to the steps of the 
altar and solemnly delivered his oracle. 
The priests of St. George have numer- 
ous unwritten rules, which they hand 
down from one to the other, and which 
guide them in delivering their answers. 
Papa Anatolios told me many of 
them. 

1. If the water is clear with many 
white specks in it about the size of a 
small pearl, and if these sink but rise 
again, it signifies health and success 
but much controversy. I was a 
foreigner and a guest, so politely he 
prophesied this lot for me. 

2. If there is a small white insect 
in the water, which rushes about 
hither and thither in the glass, there 
is no fear of storm or fire. 

3. Black specks are bad, and indi- 
cate all sorts of misfortunes according 
to their position in the water ; if they 
float they are prospective. Some that 
appeared in my glass sank, which Papa 
Anatolios told me referred to difficul- 
ties of the past. 
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4, Hairs are often found therein ; 
these indicate cares, ill health, and loss 
of money. From these I was luckily 
exempt, but my unfortunate servant, 
who tried his luck after me, had lots 
in his glass. Poor man, he never re- 
covered his peace of mind till dinner 
time, when the enlightened demarch 
laughed at his fears and told him 
some reassuring anecdotes. 

5, When you ask a direct question 
concerning matrimony or otherwise, 
the wily priest regulates his answers 
by these microscopic atoms which 
float in the glass. If the marble bowl 
is empty at Easter time the year will 
be a bad one; if full, the contrary. 
This is easily accounted for by the 
rainfall. 

These and many other points Papa 
Anatolios told me, and I thanked 
him for letting me off so mercifully. 

To my surprise on offering him a 
remuneration for opening to me the 
oracle he flatly refused and seemed 
indignant. 

Whilst waiting for the guests Papa 
Anatolios discoursed freely about his 
oracle. Centuries ago, he said, some 
lepers had bathed here and became 
clean, thereupon they dug in the 
ground and found the eikon ‘of St. 
George, which now set in silver is 
kept at the convent, and was just 
about to revisit its hiding-place. The 
church of the oracle is rich, and at 
various epochs it has been filled with 
ex voto offerings, such as wedding 
wreaths from those who have con- 
sulted the oracle prior to matrimony 
and have been satisfied with the 
result; silver ships from mariners 
whose course has been directed safely 
by the oracle. All manner and kind 
of limbs are hung up here and there in 
dazzling confusion, very like, 1 thought, 
what an old heathen temple must 
have looked like when hung around 
with the iva6jpara to the gods. No- 
where is one brought so closely face to 
face with the connecting links between 
heathendom and Christendom as one 
is in Greece: the etkons themselves 
are worn away with kisses like that 
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statue of Hercules at Agrigentum, 
which Cicero speaks of as being worn 
away by the same pious treatment.’ 
The lamps that burn before them, and 
the little household shrines, had all 
their parallel in the ancient belief. 

About midday we heard the distant 
chanting of the procession, and soon 
the three eikons and their bearers 
were upon us. After the liturgy was 
over and the religious visit paid, we 
had a very jolly party in the refectory. 
Papa Anatolios produced the best pro- 
ducts of the island—lambs, kids, fresh 
curdled cheese, wines, and fruits—and 
it was not till late in the afternoon 
that we started on our homeward 
route, still chanting and still worship- 
ping these strange silver pictures from 
the convent. 

We were all rather tired that even- 
ing on our return from the oracle, so 
next morning the bells failed to wake 
us early, and [ was glad to learn that 
the etkons had started on a visit to a 
distant place where I had already been 
—Torlaki—where is an old round Hel- 
lenic tower ; so during the early part 
of the day I strolled quietly about the 
town, and ingratiated myself as best I 
could into the good graces of the old 
women of the place, who had much 
that was quaint to teil me. 

I had heard of Kera Maria’s won- 
derful skill in incantations, and ac- 
cordingly wished to hear one. It is 
exceedingly difficult to get at these 
quack charms for curing diseases by 
the magic of certain words, full faith 
in which exists largely in the remote 
islands, to the exasperation of the local 
Hippocrates. The old witch in ques- 
tion was of course busy with her loom 
—her dpyadé<ov, as they call them here, 
reminding one of the Homeric word 
to express toil and difficulty of execu- 
tion ; so I sent my man before me to 
inform her—by no means an untruth 
—that the English gentleman had a 
pain, and having heard of her skill in 
magic was desirous of being relieved 
of the same. She mumbled to herself 
as I entered, and as she mumbled she 

1 In Verr. iv. 43. 
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made certain curious signs ; her words 
were very indistinct, but that evening, 
thanks to the kindly aid of Papa 
Demetrios, I was able to obtain them 
and append a literal translation :— 


** Belly! woeful belly ! 

Woeful and fearful that thou art, 

Down on the sea shore, down on the beach, 

Are three spoons, 

One of them has honey, another milk, 
another the entrails of a man, 

Eat honey, drink milk, and leave the 
bowels of the man.” 


The quaintness of these incantations 
struck me forcibly in my wanderings 
through the islands. I collected many 
of them, but none quainter than this. 

Whether the old dame’s cure was 
effectual or not I shall never know ; 
at all events I was strong enough 
that evening to walk down to the 
sea-shore to see the arrival there of 
the eikons, with their wonted accom- 
paniment of chanting and festivity. 
The little harbour village was decked 
with flags, the caiques and brigs were 
also adorned, and a good deal of firing 
was going on in honour of the event. 
That night the etkons and I passed 
by the harbour certainly to my per- 
sonal discomfort, for never in the 
course of my wanderings did I rest 
under a dirtier roof than that of Papa 
Manoulas. He is a proverbial Greek 
priest, having a family of eleven 
children ; he keeps a sort of wine- 
shop restaurant for sailors, and ex- 
cused the dirtiness of his table by 
saying that men had been drunk in 
his house the night before. He 
cooked our dinner for us in his tall 
hat, cassock, and shirt sleeves, and 
then put me to sleep in a box at the 
top of a ladder in one corner of the 
café, which was redolent of stock-fish, 
and alive with vermin. 

I wanted no waking next morning, 
and was pacing the sea-shore long be- 
fore the eikons had begun their day’s 
work ; it was fresh and bright every- 
where except in Papa Manoulas’ hole. 
To-day was to be the blessing of the 
ships, and as every Amorgiote, directly 
or indirectly, is interested in shipping, 
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it was the chief day in the estimation 
of most. When the procession reached 
the shore the metropolitan priest of 
the island entered a bark decorated with 
carpets and fine linen, carrying with 
him the precious eckon of the life-saving 
Madonna ; he was rowed to each ship 
in turn, and blessed them, whilst the 
people all knelt along the shore, and 
as each blessing was concluded a gun 
was fired as a herald of joy. The rest 
of the day was spent in revelry. I 
was glad not to be going to pass 
another night under Papa Manoulas’ 
roof, for I felt sure that it would be 
dirtier than ever. Friday and Satur- 
day were passed by the eikons and 
priests in complimentary visits, and 
liturgies in the numerous churches in 
and around the town. I did not ac- 
company them on these journeys, and 
persuaded Papa Demetrios to come 
off with me on an excursion, for he 
too was tired of these repeated cere- 
monials, and was not sorry to transfer 
his eikon to inferior hands. 

He took me a long trudge over 
hill and dale to visit his old father, 
a peasant of some eighty years of 
age, who owns and tills the site of 
the once powerful city of Arkesini, 
to the south of Amorgos. On our 
way we lunched at a quaint farm- 
house. The furniture of the room 
we entered was primitive ; a little low 
table, about a foot high, with stools 
all round, off which we fed; a lamp, 
fixed to a piece of wood, nailed on to a 
block, which could be carried about at 
will; all round the wall ran a shelf 
like a frieze, decorated with the house- 
hold gods, old plates of the Venetian 
epoch mixed with modern bright pot- 
tery from the Dardanelles; in one 
corner stood a table on which, by 
way of ornament, was placed a red 
dried gourd and an abortive lemon, and 
the walls were decorated with those 
rude religious pictures, a large number 
of which found their way into Greece 
a few years back from Russia, when 
that country hoped, on the score of 
religion, to get a footing here. 

An old woman and her grandchild 
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were busily occupied plucking cotton 
as we entered ; they were very hospit- 
able, and amused to see us, and under 
pressure from Papa Demetrios the old 
crone told us some interesting folk- 
lore beliefs. How there is an evil 
spirit close by which rises from the 
sea and seizes children, and how the 
mother of the afflicted infant has to 
go down at sunset to the shore and 
select forty round stones brought up 
by forty different waves; these she 
must take home and boil in vinegar, 
and when the cock crows the evil 
phantom will disappear and leave the 
child whole. 

Papa Demetrios, on entering his 
father’s house, touched the ground 
with his fingers as a token of respect 
before embracing him. His sisters, on 
the contrary, touched the ground with 
their fingers before kissing the prof- 
fered hand of their priestly brother. 
The old man was surrounded by his 
implements of husbandry—his plough, 
his sickle, and his wooden spade, his 
pronged hoe for trimming his vines 
(the dékeAAa, which we read of in So- 
phocles, and which still exists in 
Amorgos with its old name reduced to 
dixka). Into the crannies of his wall 
he had stowed away a lot of the anti- 
quities he had found whilst digging. 
These he generously placed at my dis- 
posal—old plummets for lines, old 
weights and measures and implements 
for polishing marble. Before we left 
he gave usa pull at his raki-bottle, 
drinking first himself, according to the 
old custom, to prove that his liquor 
was not poisoned. 

Papa Demetrios then personally con- 
ducted me over the ruins, every stone 
of which he knew by heart ; and to- 
wards evening we bade farewell to the 
old man, and climbed up to a village 
called Brutzi, where we were to pass 
the night. There is a local proverb 
about the hospitality of this place— 
“ Whoso goeth to Brutzi and does not 
get drunk is like a pilgrim who goeth 
to the Holy Sepulchre and doth not 
worship ;” and this hospitality of 


3rutzi was no empty boast, for on our 
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arrival under the roof of a friend of 
my guide’s, the neighbours flocked in 
with provender—one with eggs, an- 
other with wine, another with bread, 
and then came in our host with a little 
pig, which he killed, skinned, and 
roasted before our longing eyes. After 
dinner we had music, singing, and 
dancing to the tune of a primeval 
lyre ; and on the morrow not a penny 
would our host take for all this hos- 
pitality. On Saturday we went a good 
distance to visit some Hellenic re- 
mains, and returned tired to the de- 
march’s house that evening. The 
Sunday next after Easter may be said 
to be the real festival in Amorgos, for 
on this day the eikons return to their 
home. ‘The same concourse of people 
assembled on the spot where they met 
them to bid farewell, and 500 men 
then accompanied the three priests all 
the way to the convent along the nar- 
row road, and the monks beneficently 
presented each with as much bread and 
cheese as he could carry, for which 
purpose large baskets full of these ma- 
terials were collected at the convent 
door; and the Easter dole took up 
well nigh all the afternoon. 

Towards five o’clock there was a 
going to and fro in the little plateau be- 
fore the church of the town. Old women 
with the large wagging towrlos on their 
heads arrived to get a good position 
for the sight, each with their little 
stool under their arms—these stools 
being about six inches high, and made 
of cross bits of wood and covered with 
goats’ skin. Places were reserved for 
the demarch and ourselves on a stone 
ledge which runs along the fagade of 
the church. The musicians came, and 
had seats placed for them under the 
wavy plane-tree which adorned the 





middle of the square. There were 
three of them: one with a cithara, 
another with a lyre, and another with 
a flute. After half an hour's delay, 
the chief priest came and took the 
place of honour, being a stone arm- 
chair on the same ledge on which we 
were sitting, and this was the signal for 
the musicians to begin. The week's 
veneration for the eikons was at an 
end, and the Amorgiotes were now 
prepared for enjoyment. 

Every one knows the beauties of 
the Greek syrtos, as the dance goes 
waving round and round the plane- 
tree in a village square, now fast, now 
slow, now three deep, now a single 
line, and then the capers of the leader 
as he twists and wriggles in contor- 
tions. Here in Amorgos the sight was 
improved by the brilliancy of one or 
two old costumes. One lady especially 
was resplendent ; her tourlos was of 
green and red, her scarf an Eastern 
handkerchief such as we now use for 
antimacassars, coins and gold orna- 
ments hung in profusion over her 
breast, her stomacher was of green and 
gold brocade, a gold sash round her 
waist, and a white crimped petticoat 
with flying streamers of pink and blue 
silk, pretty little brown skin shoes with 
red and green embroidery on them. 
She was an excellent dancer, too, a 
real joy to look upon. The men wore 
their baggy trousers, bright-coloured 
stockings, and embroidered coats ; but 
the men of Amorgos are not equal to 
the women. The beauty of an Amor- 
giote female is proverbial. 

My stay in Amorgos ended thus 
gaily. Next day the relentless 
steamer called and carried me off to 
other scenes, 

J. Tneopore Bent. 
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WORDSWORTH’S RELATIONS TO SCIENCE. 


In his Listory of English Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, Myr. Leslie 
Stephen says that Wordsworth “ hates 
science, because it regards facts with- 
out the imaginative and emotional 
colouring.” The statement is not 
correct, but it expresses the belief 
generally held. And that this un- 
founded view should be the common 
one is scarcely surprising when we 
consider the way in which Words- 
worth speaks of science and _ her 
votaries in the few writings known to 
the general reader which contain any 
allusion to them. For example, in 


Stanzas suggested in a Steamboat off 


St. Bees’ Ifead, he declares that to 
Prowess, guided by the keen insight of 
the Genius of our age, “‘ Matter and 
Spirit are as one Machine.” In Zhe 
Tables Turvned, he contrasts the sweet- 
ness of “the lore which Nature 
brings” with “our meddling intel- 
lect,” which “ mis-shapes the beauteous 
forms of things.” In his notes upon 
his poems he compares the botanical 
names given to the plants and flowers 
imported from all quarters of the globe 
with the touching and beautiful names 
of our indigenous flowers, and says, 
* Trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
physical science, and mechanic arts, 
out of which so much wealth has 
arisen, have made our countrymen in- 
finitely less sensible to movements of 
imagination and fancy than were our 
forefathers in their simple state of 
society.” He speaks of the better days 
when “ Art’s abused inventions were 
unknown,” and of “undue respect” 
for “proud discoveries of the in- 
tellect.” In the Poet’s Epitaph, he 
calls the philosopher “a fingering 
slave; one that would peep and 


botanise upon his mother’s grave ;” 
and speaks of his “ever-dwindling 


soul.” The philosopher of that day 
is the man of science of this, as 
the literary and scientific societies 
of this day are the legitimate children 
of the literary and _ philosophical 
societies of ninety years ago. Words- 
worth’s botanical philosopher is the 
man of science “whose mind is 
but the mind of his own eyes,’ and 
we have it upon the authority of our 
poet, endorsed by common-sense, that 
such a one “is a slave, the meanest 
we can meet.” 

But we must remember that Words- 
worth’s life was a long one, and that 
he was born and educated before 
scientific inquiry had claimed the 
general acceptance which is now ac- 
knowledged to be her due. When the 
second edition of his Lyrical Bal- 
lads was published, in the year 1800, 
the Linnean Society was the only 
learned body in England devoted to 
the investigation of a single branch of 
physical science. The Royal Society 
had existed for a century and a half, 
but the Royal Institution did not 
begin its labours until that very year ; 
the Geological Society was established 
in 1808 ; the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1818; and the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society in 1821. The greatest 
triumphs of steam were still in the far 
future. There was much scientific 
speculation indeed, and often of great 
value, but there was as yet little 
patient, systematic, and wide-spread 
observation. Scientific inquiry was 
an individual, not a general, task. 
It had but little hold of the popular 
mind. It was looked upon with sus- 
picion, if not with dread, by the reli- 
gious world, who did not see that to 
strive against truth in any form was 
to strive against their own highest 
ideal. Before Wordsworth died, in 
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1850, the world of thought had 
changed, and it is no discredit to 
him to acknowledge that his range 
of vision had widened. His stand- 
point from time to time was different ; 
but I hope to show that it was al- 
ways.a reasonable one, always rather 
in advance of, than behind, the times ; 
the stand-point of an honest and 
earnest thinker, who was indeed a 
poet, but none the less a close ob- 
server, and a shrewd, practical, com- 
mon-sense man. 

I shall not attempt to exhaust the 
instances of the scornful way in which 
Wordsworth speaks of him whose life 
is spent in the consideration of details, 
and who never rises to a general view, 
never sees beyond “the mind of his 
own eyes.” Nor shall I take account 
of the quality of the poetry which I 
cite or quote. I confine myself simply 
to what bears most directly upon my 
theme, and pass to that slightly 
tedious poem, in nine books, Zhe 
Excursion, because in it Wordsworth 
treats frequently and fully of scientific 
inquiry and its results. We must 
listen to all he says in this poem on 
the subject, or we shall assuredly mis- 
conceive his relations to it. 

His words are frequently those of 
condemnation. He speaks of “ know- 
ledge ill begun in cold remark on 
outward things,” and ending “ with 
formal inference;” of the prying, 
poring, and dwindling of the men 
who, “still dividing and dividing 
still,” would weigh the planets in the 
hollow of a hand ; of the philosophers 
who prize the human soul, with its 
thousand faculties and twice ten thou- 
sand interests, but “as a mirror that 
reflects to proud self-love her own in- 
telligence.” He ‘describes “ the wan- 
dering herbalist,” who casts a slight 
regard of transitory interest upon the 
lofty crags and masses of rock around 
him, whilst peeping anxiously about 
*‘ for some rare floweret of the hills ;” 
and “the fellow wanderer,” whose 
road and pathway may be traced by 
the scars his activity leaves behind :— 


“He who with pocket-hammer smites the 
ge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone, dis- 


guise 

In weather-stains or crusted o’er by Nature 

With her first growths, detaching by the 
stroke 

A chip or splinter—to resolve his doubts ; 

And, with that ready answer satisfied, 

The substance classes by some barbarous 
name, 

And hurries on;.... 

. . and thinks himself en- 

riched, 


Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than 
before! ” 


Although Wordsworth was brought 
up in the pre-scientifie age, he knew 
that the world may be wiser, and 
even wealthier in the wealth which 
perishes not in the possessing, from 
the labours of patient and laborious 
observers with the imaginative 
power to make their observations 
of worth, and never dreamed 
of including such amongst those 
whom he satirised. He expresses 
indeed his admiration of “the great 
Newton’s own ethereal self;” he 
describes with praise the astronomical 
researches of the Chaldeans, amongst 
whom “the imaginative faculty was 
lord of observations natural;” he 
lauds the “nicest observation and 
unrivalled skill” of the Greeks; he 
even points out the close connection 
between the higher mathematics and 
poetry, and tells how, “in geometric 
science,” he “ found both elevation and 
composed delight” ; and his gentle 
satire is aimed at’ those, and at those 
alone, “whose mind is bué the mind 
of their own eyes,” and in geology, as 
in other things, the tribe is unlikely to 
become extinct. 

He says frequently and plainly that 
such alone ave the men he objects to, 
and that he objects to them because 
they never rise above that which they 
see to that which it really is ; because 
they place the letter above the spirit, 
or perhaps do not know that there 
is any spirit, the light in them being 
darkness. He is careful to explain 
that e\cn minute scientific inquiry 
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has not necessarily this soul-dwindling 
effect ; that such result depends upon 
the character and capacity of the indi- 
vidual inquirer ; that the human mole 
will grub into the earth wherever you 
may place him, and be satisfied there- 
with. “Some are of opinion,” Words- 
worth writes, “that the habit of 
analysing, decomposing, and anato- 
mising, is inevitably unfavourable to 
the perception of beauty. People are 
led into this mistake by overlooking 
the fact that such processes being to a 
certain extent within the reach of a 
limited intellect, we are apt to ascribe 
to them that insensibility of which 
they are in truth the effect, and not the 
eause. Admiration and love, to which 
all knowledge truly vital must tend, 
are felt by men of real genius in pro- 
portion as their discoveries in natural 
philosophy are enlarged; and the 
beauty in form of a plant or an ani- 
mal is not made less, but more appa- 
rent, as a whole, by a more accurate 
insight into its constituent properties 
and powers. A savant, who is not 
also a poet in soul and a religionist 
in heart, is a feeble and unhappy 
creature.” But he speaks of the 
happiness of him who, “directed by a 
meek, sincere, and humble spirit,” ex- 
plores not human nature only but all 
natures, to the end that he may find 
the law that governs each, “the con- 
stitutions, powers, and faculties,” that 
assign to every class of visible beings 
its station and its office— 


**Through all the mighty commonwealth of 
things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign 


man.” 


He does not hate science; he only 
sees clearly the errors and the dangers 
into which an undue appreciation of 
it, anda neglect of that which is out- 
side of it, may cause its votaries to 
fall. He does not deny that it is an 
important realm of the intellect ; but 
he does not hold it to be the most 
important. Take such a passage as 
the familiar one— 
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‘*T have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
"ae with joy ; for from within were 

ear 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


From such a passage we learn what 
it is which Wordsworth places far 
above scientific knowledge. He does 
not teach that poetry and science are 
necessarily antagonistic, but that they 
are different. He goes even further 
than this, and tells us that they should 
not be looked upon as enemies, but as 
intimate allies. True that in a note to 
the “ Preface to the Lyrical Ballads” 
he explains that ‘‘ much confusion has 
been introduced into criticism by the 
contradistinction of poetry and prose, 
instead of the more philosophical one of 
poetry and matter of fact, or science.” 
But this is no more than most men 
would readily admit. It is simply a 
question of more or less felicitous 
expression. Wordsworth holds that 
science will only be a “ precious visi- 
tant,” that it will only be of true 
worth when the loftier teachings of 
poetry supplement and embrace its 
instruction ; that the man who neg- 
lects the imaginative side of his intel- 
lect cannot truly live; and that 
scientific observation, which has no 
out-look beyond the naked object, will 
make man dull and inanimate, will 
chain him to that object as a slave, in- 
stead of supporting and guiding his 
mind’s excursive power. 

When he turns to the visible outcome 
of scientific research, and considers the 
results of the practical application of 
scientific discovery to the useful arts, he 
sees both sides of the case and states 
them fairly. He takes a view which 
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is remarkable indeed for common 
sense, and in it, as in the whole of 
his relations to science, we are struck 
by the unerring instinct which leads 
him to admire the good and eschew 
the evil. He tells how the little 
hamlets have grown into huge con- 
tinuous and compact towns ; how the 
furthest glens have been penetrated 
“ by stately roads, easy and bold :” 


And wheresoe’er the traveller turns his 


steps, 
Ile = the barren wilderness erased, 
Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 
How much the mild directress of the 
plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-born arts ! 
Hence is the wide sea peopled—hence the 
shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by ships 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With the world’s choicest produce. Hence 
that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 
Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 
That animating spectacle of sails 
That, through her inland regions, te and 


ro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide, 
Perpetual, multitudinous ! ” 


He is writing before beneficent legis- 
lation began to root out that infant 
slavery in England under which mere 
babies worked twice the hours which 
grown men will now consent to labour, 
and at tasks of the most fatiguing and 
degrading kind. And he looks upon 
both sides of the shield, and tells also 
of the darker aspect of the great 
change which has come over the land— 


‘* When soothing darkness spreads 
Over hill and vale... . 

«*. . . . And the punctual stars, 
While all things else are gathering to their 


omes, 

Advance,‘and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter—but undisturbing, undisturbed ; 
As if their silent company were charged 
With ceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth’s thoughtful lord ; 
Then in full many a region, once like this, 
The assured domain of calm on poe 

And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 
Prepared for never-resting Labour's eyes, 
Breaks from a many-windowed fabric huge ; 
And, at the appointed hour, a bell is heard, 
Of harsher import than the curfew knoll 
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That spake the Norman conqueror’s stern 
behest— 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

ue are now the ministers of day ; 

And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A —_ band meets them at the crowded 

oor— 

And in the courts—and where the rumbling 
stream 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 

Among the rocks below; men, maidens, 


youths, 
Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this templé, where is offered up 
To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice.” 


Fully and earnestly had Wordsworth 
felt the miserable inequalities in the 
conditions of existence, the depth of 
sadness in the lives of too many of 
the working poor, and the ever-in- 
creasing number of those in our great 
cities, where the application of scien- 
tifie discovery has been carried the 
furthest, ‘“‘who sit in darkness and 
there is no light.” Nobly does he 
exclaim, and his exclamation claims 
audience of all men now as forcibly 
as when it was penned— 


“Our life is turned 
Out of her course, whenever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right, or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt.” 


Warmly does he protest in his latter 
days against the thirst for gold which 
would leave “no nook of English 
ground secure from rash assault.” 
He inveighs in bitter terms against 
the invasion of his favourite mountain 
solitudes by the ruthless railway di- 
rector in search of dividends, And 
his words have helped to save, in our 
own day, these last refuges of repose 
from the ravages of railways, saved 
them not only for the inhabitants of 
the district or for wealthy visitors, but 
for the toiling masses of our great 
centres of industry in the north of 
England, who, thanks to the proper 
application of railways, are able to 
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escape from time to time for a few 
hours from the ceaseless whir and 
hum of machinery into these lovely 
and noble scenes, to “let the misty 
mountain wind be free to blow against 
them,” and to 


“ Feel that this cold metallic motion, 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals.” 


The two letters to the Morning Post, 
in which Wordsworth, in 1844, dis- 
cussed the projected Kendal and 
Windermere railway, are good ex- 
amples of the calm, sensible, and 
thorough way in which he argues a 
question. He does not rave wildly 
against all railways, nor does he as- 
sume that all men, whether they be 
rich or poor, are fitted to appreciate the 
beauties of Nature. There is a good 
deal of Wordsworth, of Ruskin, and of 
humbug, in the present day’s ready- 
made enthusiasm for natural beauty or 
grandeur, led up to by excellent roads, 
and not too remote from comfortable 
and well-ordered inns. But he puts 
his points strongly :—‘‘The railway 
power, we know well, will not admit 
of being materially counteracted by 
sentiment; and who would wish it 
where large towns are connected, and 
the interests of trade and agriculture 
are substantially promoted by such 
mode of inter-communication ? sut, 
be it remembered, that this case is a 
peculiar one, and that the staple of the 
country is its beauty and its character 
of retirement.” And again—‘ The 
time of life at which I have arrived 
may, I trust, if nothing else will, guard 
me from the imputation of having 
written from any selfish interests, or 
from fear of disturbance which a rail- 
way might cause to myself. If grati- 
tude for what repose and quiet in a 
district hitherto, for the most part, 
not disfigured, but beautified by hu- 
man hands, have done for me through 
the course of a long life, and hope that 
others might hereafter be benefited in 
the same manner and in the same 
country, be selfishness, then, indeed, 
but not otherwise, I plead guilty to 
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the charge. Nor have I opposed this 
undertaking on account of the inha- 
bitants of the district merely, but, as 
hath been intimated, for the sake of 
every one, however humble his condi- 
tion, who, coming hither, shall bring 
with him an eye to perceive, and a 
heart to feel and worthily enjoy.” 

Wordsworth was no simple reviler 
of railways or of other useful scientific 
appliances. He felt the grandeur of 
the 


** Motions and means, on land and sea, at war 
With old poetic feeling.” 


He would not judge them amiss. 
He had “ that prophetic sense of future 
change, that power of vision,” which 
enabled him to discover the soul which 
is behind even “ steamboats, viaducts, 
and railways,” and he sang of them— 


** Tn spite of all that beauty may disown 
Tn your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in man’s art; and 
Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother 


Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the proffered 
crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer 
sublime.” 

He is not led to hate seience 


because many of its votaries can see 
nothing beyond it, nor to decry its 
practical application because of the 
many abuses attendant upon that 
application. On the contrary, he 
bursts forth into full acknowledg- 
ment of the might of the power which 
he will not hold all mighty— 


“Yet do I exult, 

Casting reserve away—exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O’er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That, by the thinking mind, have been 

compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man.” 


This surely should go far to dispel 
the delusion that Wordsworth hated 
science. You do not hate the less be- 
cause you hold that it is included in 
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the greater. You can scarcely hate 

that which you exult in and rejoice at. 
At the beginning of the last book 

of The Excursion, we learn what, to 

Wordsworth, is the conclusion of the 

whole matter— 

«To every form of being is assigned 

An active principle : howe’er removed 

From sense and observation, it subsists 

In all things, in all natures ; in the stars 

Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 

That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 

The moving waters, and the invisible air. 

Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 

Beyond itself, communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the worlds.” 


This is that which we must remem- 
her whatever else we may forget—this 
spirit, this living principle, this “ soul 
of all the worlds.” Preached often in- 
deed by Wordsworth, the central 
thought of all his poetry, but not of 
his alone. This same truth we find in 
Genesis, “ and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters ;” this in 
Proverbs, “ rejoicing in the habitable 
part of his earth; and my delights 
were with the sons of men;” this in 
John, “in Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men;” this in 
Milton’s, “holy light, offspring of 
Heaven first born ;” this in Cowper’s, 
“there lives and works a soul in all 
things ;” this in Shelley’s, “light 
whose smile kindles the universe ;” 
this in Matthew Arnold’s, “calm soul 
of all things ;” and in Robert Brown- 
ing’s, “the forests had done it ;” this 
repeated in many forms by all true 
poets in all true poetry, of which it is, 
indeed, a fundamental truth. And, 
this being so, however closely we may 
observe, whatever laws we may dis- 
cover, however often we may “ triumph 
o'er a secret wrung from nature’s 
close reserve,” we have made but a 
little further progress into the illimit- 
able unknown; we are “groping 
blindly in the darkness,” until, by this 
talisman, we “touch God’s right hand 


in that darkness, and are lifted upand 
strengthened.” 

Then we gather from Wordsworth’s 
poems that he fully recognised the 
true value of science, and acknow- 
ledged the benefits to mankind accru- 
ing from scientific investigation ap- 
plied to the arts of every-day life. 
We gather also that he saw how the 
value of these benefits was diminished 
by their inherent dangers. And he 
is careful to point out the chief danger, 
that of causing the soul to dwindle by 
centering its life upon petty, or even 
upon important, details, whilst neglect- 
ing the wider and higher fields of 
vision. 

His views upon this matter ave yet 
more directly stated in his prose 
writings—those writings so full of 
interest and of wisdom, yet so little 
known. In the pamphlet usually 
called The Convention of Cintra there 
are many passages in which he points 
out the danger I have referred to, and 
the way in which it must be avoided. 
I shall quote but one of these :— 


**In many parts of Europe (and especially 
in our own country), men have been pressing 
forward, for some time, in a path which has 
betrayed by its fruitfulness ; furnishing them 
constant employment for picking up things 
about their feet, when thoughts were perish- 
ing in their minds. While mechanic arts, 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, and ail 
those products of knowledge which are con- 
fined to gross, definite, and tangible objects, 
have, with the aid of experimental philosophy, 
been every day putting on more brilliant 
colours, the splendour of the imagination has 
been fading. . . . Animal comforts have been 
rejoiced over, as if they were the end of 
being. .. . Now a country may advance, for 
some time, in this course with apparent 
profit; these accommodations, by zealous 
encouragement, may be attained, and still 
the peasant or artisan, their master, be a 
slave in mind—a slave rendered even more 
abject by the very tenure under which these 
possessions are held ; and if they veil from us 
this fact, or reconcile us to it, they are worse 
than worthless.” 


I do not wish to argue that physi- 
cal science has any prominent place 
in Wordsworth’s writings. That 
was not to be expected, for reasons 
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already sufficiently stated. But when- 
ever it does come across his path, and 
he has to notice it, he does so in a 
clear-sighted and sympathetic way. 
This is the case throughout all his 
writings, from the familiar letters to 
his friends to the formal and carefully- 
polished sonnet; from his youthful 
days to the fulness of his years. He 
studiously discriminates between that 
which is evil and that which is good, 
and when he condemns, his condemna- 
tion is confined to those particular 
points upon which our greatest scien- 
tists would cordially unite with him. 
As in the last quotation, he points out 
the practical dangers which he saw in 
the too complete absorption in scientific 
pursuits, so in the following words, 
from his essay on the Principles of 
Poetry, he states explicitly what his 
views really were upon the relations 
between poetry and science :— 


“The poet considers man and nature as 
essentially adapted to each other, and the 
mind of man as naturally the mirror of the 
fairest and most interesting properties of 
nature ; and thus the poet, prompted by this 
feeling of pleasure, which accompanies him 
through the whole course of his studies, con- 
verses with general nature with affections 
akin to those which, through labour and 
length of time, the man of science has raised 
up in himself, by conversing with those par- 
ticular parts of nature which are the objects 
of his studies. The knowledge both of the 
poet and the man of science is pleasure, but 
the knowledge of the one cleaves to us asa 
necessary part of our existence, our natural 
and inalienable inheritance; the other is a 
personal and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to us, and by no habitual and direct 
sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
beings. The man of science seeks truth as a 
remote and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes 
and loves it in his solitude: the poet, 
singing a song in which all human beings join 
with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as 
our visible friend and hourly companion. 
Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science. . . . 

“Tf the Jabours of men of science should 
ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and in the impres- 
sions which we habitually receive, the poet 
will sleep then no more than at present ; he 
will be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science, not only in those general indirect 
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effects, but he will be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of 
the science itself. The remotest discoveries of 
the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will 
be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any 
upon which it can be employed, if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be 
familiar to us, and the relations under which 
they are contemplated by the followers of 
these respective sciences shall be manifestly 
and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, 
the pot will lend his divine spirit to aid the 
transfiguration, and will welcome the being 
thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate 
of the household of man.’ 


Thus, then, both from his prose and 
poetry we have seen what Words- 
worth thought of the relations be- 
tween poetry and science, and have 
learned how grave a misconception it 
is to speak of him as a science-hater. 
Since he ceased to write science has made 
gigantic strides, and has fulfilled some 
of his demands, and our true poets 
have not failed in some measure to 
recognise and avail themselves of the 
fact. But the dangers which he fore- 
saw are still present with us, and in 
ever-increasing strength. They are 
actual, not imaginary dangers— 
dangers which affect our everyday 
lives; and Wordsworth’s warning 
voice is even of greater value in our 
time than it was in his own. 

For this is the day of specialised 
study—of specialised life. In all 
branches of human affairs, intense 
competition, the pressure of numbers, 
the desire to go far, the wish to know 
much and to know it accurately, have 
led to sub-division of labour, to the 
individual man’s becoming a specialist 
—in some instances “a tool or im- 
plement.” In our manufactories ap- 
prentices no longer learn a trade but 
one department of a multiform business. 
In medicine there is a strong tendency 
to become attached to some special 
form of disease or disaster ; in paint- 
ing to walk along a certain path— 
that usually which is most econo- 
mical of thought. In science it 
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is really necessary that a man should 
choose his subject, and devote his life 
to it, if he is to make any substantial 
progress, but it is his work-a-day life, 
not his whole life, which must be so 
devoted. The stunting and dwindling 
soul-processes must be counteracted ; 
and surely it is to poetry that we 
must look as to the force which 
can best counteract them. Special- 
ising is in its infancy in England as 
compared with Germany, and in 
Germany it has become so universal 
that poetry has almost ceased to be 
written. 

A few weeks ago an eminent French 
critic said that, owing to the special- 
ising tendency of science and to its 
all-devouring force, poetry would 
cease to be read in fifty years. Not 
English poetry, I trust and believe. 
We live in a time of transition. 
Science, which has won for mankind 


liberty of thought, and which 
has created for mankind “new 
heavens and a_ new earth,” re- 


ceives in our day her full meed of 
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praise. But all movements which 
depend upon the mind of man go for- 
ward in tides, and, for the moment, 
the tide of science flows on to the full 
whilst that of art is on the ebb. It 
is a time when it behoves those who 
believe that the relations of Words- 
worth towards science were true and 
wise ones, to be firm in upholding 
them, and whilst, with him, exulting 
“to see an intellectual mastery exer- 
cised o’er the blind elements,” yet to 
keep ever before the minds of men 
that the higher life is that which 
passes beyond the realms of sense 
into those of spirit; that there are 
emotions, passions, longings, of the 
mind of man, which are just as truly 
facts, and enter just as largely into 
the web of life, nay, which demand to 
be studied, understood, and accounted 
for, just as faithfully, and with just 
as fatal consequences for neglect or 
misunderstanding, as any of the laws 
which affect the physical world, 


R. Spence Watson. 
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MITCHELHURST PLACE. 


** Que voulez-vous? Hélas! notre mére Nature, 
Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gatés, 
Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BARBARA’S TUNE. 


Harpinc fell asleep towards morning, 
and woke from his slumber with a 
vague sense that the world had some- 
how expanded into a wide and pleasant 
place, and that he had inherited a 
share of it. And though the facts 
were not quite so splendid when he 
emerged from his drowsy reverie, 
enough remained of possibilities, 
golden or rosy, to colour and brighten 
that Saturday. It is something to 
wake to a conviction that one’s feet 
are set on the way to love and wealth. 
While he dressed, he thought of the 
letter he had to write, and then of its 
consequences. How long would it be 
before he would have the right to 
come and say to Barbara, “I have 
begun the fortune you ordered. I am 
not rich yet, but I have fairly started 
on the road to riches and Mitchelhurst 
—will you wait for me there?” Or 
might he not say, “ Will you travel 
the rest of the way with me?”” How 
long must it he before he could say 
that? Two years? Surely in two 
years he might unclose his lips; for 
he would work—it would be no weari- 
some task. A longing, new and 
strange, to labour for his love flooded 
the inmost recesses of his soul. The 
man’s whole nature was suddenly 
broken up, and flowing forth as a 
stream in a springtide thaw. It 
seemed to him that he could give 
himself utterly to the most distaste- 
ful occupations ; in fact, that he would 
reject and scorn any remnant of him- 
self that had not toiled for Barbara. 
The girl herself woke up, a room or 
two away, and lay with her eyes fixed 


on the tester of the great shadowy 
bed. It was early, she need not get 
up for a few minutes more. The pale 
autumn morning stole in between the 
faded curtains, and lighted her vivid 
little face, a little face which might 
have been framed in a couple of en- 
circling hands. And yet, small as it 
was, where it rested, with a cloud of 
dusky hair tossed round it over the 
pillow, it was the centre and the soul 
of that melancholy high-walled room. 
She had dreamed confusedly of Rey- 
nold Harding, and hardly knew where 
her dream ended and her waking 
thought began—perhaps because there 
was not much more reality in the one 
than in the other. 

Girls have an ideal which they call 
First Love. It is rather a troublesome 
ideal, involving them in a thousand 
little perplexities, self-deceits, half- 
conscious falsehoods ; but they adore 
it through them all. First Love is the 
treasure which must be given to the 
man they promise to marry; the 
bloom would be off the fruit, the 
dewdrop dried from the flower, if they 
could not assure him that the love 
they feel for him was the earliest that 
ever stirred within their hearts. The 
utmost fire of passion must have the 
freshness of shy spring blossoms. 
Love, in his supreme triumphant flight 
from soul to soul, must swear he never 
tried his wings before. 

But, to be honest, how often can a girl 
speak confidently of her first love? She 
reads poems and stories, and the young 
fellows who come about her, while she is 
yet in her teens, are hardly more than 
incarnate chapters of her novels. How 
did she begin? She loved Hector, it 
may be, and King Arthur, and Roland, 
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and the Cid. Then perhaps she had a 
tender passion for Amyas Leigh, for 
the Heir of Redclyffe, or for Guy 
Livingstone; and the curate, or the 
squire’s son, just home with his regi- 
ment from India, carries on the ro- 
mance. This she assures herself is the 
mystic first love ; but the curate goes 
to another parish, or the lieutenant’s 
leave comes to an end, and the living 
novel is forgotten with the others. 
She will order more books from 
Mudie’s and take an interest in them, 
and in the hero of some private the- 
atricals at a country house close by. 
She will meet the young man who 
lives on the other side of the county, 
but who dances so perfectly and talks 
so well, at the bachelors’ ball. She 
will think a while first of one, then of 
the other ; and afterwards, when the 
time comes to make that assurance of 
first love, she will, half unconsciously, 
efface all these memories, and vow, 
with innocent, smiling lips, that her 
very dreams have held no shape till 
then. 

Miss Strange was intent on the 
change in her little world of coloured 
shadows. Adrian Scarlett and Rey- 
nold Harding rose before her eyes as 
pictures, more life-like than she could 
find in her books, but pictures never- 
theless, figures seen only in one aspect. 
Adrian, a facile, warmly-tinted sketch 
of a summer poet, Reynold, a sombre 
study in black and grey—what could 
the little girl by any possibility know 
of these young men more than this? 
Reynold’s romance, with its fuller de- 
velopment, its melancholy background, 
its hints of passion and effort, might 
well absorb the larger share of her 
thoughts. Her part was marked out 
in it ; she was startled to see how a 
word of hers had wakened a dormant 
resolution. She was flattered, and, 
though she was frightened too, she 
felt that she could not draw back ; 
she had inspired young Harding with 
ambition, and she must encourage him 
and believe in him in his coming fight 
with fortune. Barbara found herself 
the heroine of a drama, and for the 
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sake of her new character she began 
to rearrange her first impressions of 
the hero, to dwell on the pathos of his 
story, to deepen the ditch into which 
he had slipped in her service, till it 
would hardly have known itself from 
a precipice, to soften the chilly repul- 
sion which she had felt at their meet- 
ing into the simple effect of his proud 
reserve. She lay gazing upward, with 
a smile on her lips, picturing his final 
home-coming, grouping all the inci- 
dents of that triumphant day about 
the tall, dark figure with the Rothwell 
features, who was just the puppet of 
her pretty fancies. The vision of his 
future, expanding like a soap-bubble, 
rose from the dull earth, and caught 
the gay colours of Barbara’s sunny 
hopes. Everything would go well, 
everything must go well; he should 
make his fortune while he was yet 
young, and come back to the flowery 
arches and clashing bells of rejoicing 
Mitchelhurst. Beyond that day her 
fancy hardly went. Of course he would 
have to take the name of Rothwell, 
the name which, for the perfection of 
her romance, should have been his 
by right. At that remembrance she 
paused dissatisfied—the pork-butcher 
was the one strong touch of reality in 
the whole story. In fact the mere 
thought of him brought her back to 
everyday life, and to the certainty 
that she must waste no more time in 
dreams. 

Reynold, consulting his uncle’s 
letter, found with some surprise that 
he had pushed silence to its utmost 
limit, and that another day’s delay 
would have overstepped the boundary 
which Mr. Harding had so imperiously 
set. The discovery was a shock; it 
took away his breath for a moment, 
and then sent the blood coursing 
through his veins with a tingling ex- 
hilaration, the sense of a peril nar- 
rowly escaped. He was glad—glad 
in a defi.nt, unreasonable fashion— 
that he had not yielded till the last 
day, though at the same time he was 
uneasy till his answer should be de- 
spatched. He went up to his room 
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immediately after breakfast, and sat 
down to his task at the writing-table 
which faced the great window. 

After one or two unsatisfactory 
beginnings he ended with the simplest 
possible note of acceptance, to which 
he added a postscript, informing his 
uncle that he should remain two or 
three days longer at Mitchelhurst 
Place, and hoped to receive his in- 
structions there. He wrote a few lines 
to end the question of the tutorship 
for which he had been waiting, ad- 
dressed the two envelopes, and leaned 
back in his chair to read his letters 
over before folding them. 

As he did so he looked out over the 
far-spreading landscape. The sun- 
shine broke through the veil of misty 
cloud and widened slowly over the 
land, catching here the sails of a wind- 
mill, idle in the autumn calm, there a 
church spire, or a bit of white road, 
or a group of poplars, or the red wall 
of an old farmhouse. The silver grey 
gave place to vaporous gold, and a 
pale brightness illumined the paper 
in his hand on which those fateful 
lines were written. One would have 
said Mitchelhurst was smiling broadly 
at his resolution. Reynold stretched 
himself and returned the smile as if 
the landscape were an old friend who 
greeted him, and tilting his chair 
backward he thrust his letter into 
the directed cover. 

‘When I come back,” he said to 
himself, “I will take this room for 
mine.” 

Writing his acceptance of his uncle’s 
offer had not been pleasant, yet now 
that it was done he contemplated the 
superscription, 


“ R. Harding, Esq.,” 


with grave satisfaction. Finally, he 
took up the pen once more, hesitated, 
balanced it between his fingers, and 
then let it fall. “ Why should I write 
to her?” said he, while a_ sullen 
shadow crossed his face. “She will 
hear it soon enough. Since she is to 
have her own way about my career 
fur the rest of my life, she may well 
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wait a day or two to know it. Besides, 
I can’t explain in a letter why I have 
given in. No, I won’t write to-day.” 
He shut up his blotting-case with an 
impatient gesture, and there was no- 
thing for Mrs. Sidney Harding by that 
afternoon’s post. 

He went down the great stone stairs 
with his letters, and laid: them on the 
hall table, as Barbara had told him to 
do. Then, pausing for a moment to 
study the weather-glass, a note or two, 
uncertainly struck, attracted his atten- 
tion. The door of the yellow drawing- 
room was partly open, and Mr. Hayes 
was presumably out, for Barbara was 
at the old piano. When Harding 
turned his head he could see her from 
where he stood. The light from the 
south window fell on the simple folds 
of her soft woollen dress, and bright- 
ened them to a brownish gold. She 
sat with her head slightly bent, touch- 
ing the keys questioningly and ten- 
tatively, till she found a little snatch 
of melody, which she played more than 
once as if she were eagerly listening 
to it. The piano was worn out, of 
that there could be no doubt, yet 
Reynold found enchantment in the 
shallow tinkling sounds. He could 
not have uttered his feelings in any 
words at his command, but that mat- 
tered the less since Mr. Adrian Scarlett 
had enjoyed /is feelings in the summer 
time, and, touching them up a little, 
had arranged them in verse. It was 


‘surely honour enough for that poor 


little tune that its record was destined 
to appear one day in the young fellow’s 
volume of poems. 


AT HER PIANO. 


It chanced I loitered through a room, 
Dusk with a shaded, sultry gloom, 
And full of memories of old times— 
I lingered, shaping into rhymes 
Mu visions of those earlier days 
“Mid their neglected waifs and strays ; 
A yellowing keyboard caught my gaze, 
And straight I fancied, as I stood 
Resting my hand on polished wood, 
Ietting my eyes contented trace, 
The daintiness of inlaid grace, 
That Music's ghost, outworn and spent, 
Dreamed, near her antique instrument. 
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But when I broke its silence, fain 
To call an echo back again 
Of some old-fashioned, tender strain, 
Played once by player long since dead— 
I found my dream of music fled! 
The chords I wakened could but spea: 
In jangled utterance, thin and weak, 
In shallow discords, as when aye 
Reaches its last decrepit stage, 
In feeble notes that seemed to chide — 
This was the end! I stepped aside, 
In my impatient weariness, 
Into the window's draped recess, 
Without, was all the joy of June, 
Within, a piano out of tune! 


But while, half hidden, thus I stayed, 
There came in one who lightly laid 
White hands upon the yellow keys 
To seek their lingering harmonies. 

I think she sighed—I know she smiled— 
And straightway Music was bequiled, 
And all the faded bygone years, 

With all their bygone hopes and fears, 
Their long-forgotten smiles and tears, 
Their empty dreams that meant so much, 
Began to sing beneath her touch. 


The notes that Time had taught to fret, 

Racked with a querulous regret, 

‘orsook their burden of complaint 
For melodies more sweetly faint 
Thai lovers ever dreamed in sleep— 
Than rippling murmurs of the deep— 
Than whispered hope of endless peace— 
Ah, let her play or let her cease, 
For still that sound is in the air, 
And still I see her seated there ! 


Yet, even as her fingers ranged, 
I knew those jangled notes unchanged, 
My soul had heard, in ear’s despite, 
And Love had made the music right. 


So had Master Adrian written, after 
a good deal of work with note-book 
and pencil, during a long summer after- 
noon, and then had carried his rhymes 
away, to polish them at his leisure. 
Reynold Harding merely stood listen- 
ing in the hall, as motionless as if he 
were the ghost of some tall young 
Rothwell, called back and held en- 
tranced by the sound of the familiar 
instrument. Barbara knew no more 
of his silent presence than she did of 
Adrian’s verses. When she paused he 
stepped lightly away without disturb- 
ing her. He was very ignorant of 
music; he had no idea what it was 


that she had played; to him it was 
just Barbara’s tune, and he felt that, 
when he left Mitchelhurst, he should 
carry it in his heart, to sing softly to 
him on his way. 

He passed into the garden and 
loitered there, recalling the notes 
after a tuneless fashion of his own. 
The neglected grounds, which had 
seemed so sodden and sad when first 
he looked out upon them, had a pale, 
shining beauty as he walked to and 
fro, keeping time to the memory of 
Barbara’s music, The eye did not 
dwell on their desolation, but passed 
through the leafless boughs to bright 
misty distances of earth and cloud- 
land. Reynold halted at last by the 
old sun-dial. The softly diffused radi- 
ance marked no passing hour upon it, 
but rather seemed to tell of measure- 
less rest and peace. There was a 
slight autumnal fragrance in the air, 
but the young man perceived a sweeter 
breath, and stooping to the black earth 
he found twoor three violets half hidden 
in their clustering leaves. He hardly 
knew why they gave him the pleasure 
they did; he was not accustomed to 
find such delicate pleasure in such 
things. Perhaps if he had analysed 
his feelings he might have seen that, 
for a man who had just pledged him- 
self to a life of hurrying toil, there 
was a subtle charm in the very still- 
ness and decay and indolent content 
of Mitchelhurst, breathing its odours 
of box and yew into the damp, wind- 
less air. It was a curious little pause 
before the final plunge. Reynold felt 
it even if he did not altogether under- 
stand, as he stood by the sun-dial whiclr 
recorded nothing, with the violets at 
his feet, and the rooks sailing overhead 
across the faintly-tinted sky. A clump 
of overgrown dock-leaves stirred sud- 
denly, Barbara’s cat pushed its way 
through them and came to rub itself 
against him. He bent down and ca- 
ressed it. “I'll come again—TI’ll 


come home,” he said softly, as he 
stroked its arching back. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OF MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Ir was fortunate that young Harding 
demanded little in the way of gaiety 
from Mitchelhurst. Such as it could 
give, however, it gave that evening, 
when the vicar, and a country squire 
who had a small place five or six miles 
away, came todinner. The clergyman 
was a pallid, undersized man, who 
blinked and twitched his lips when he 
was not speaking, and had a nervous 
trick of assenting to every proposition 
with an emphatic “ Yes, yes.” After 
the utterance of this formula his con- 
science usually awoke, and compelled 
him to protest, for he considered most 
things that were said or done in the 
world as at any rate slightly repre- 
hensible. This might happen ten 
times in one conversation, but the 
assent did not fail to come as readily 
the tenth time as the first. It would 
only have been necessary to say, with 
a sufficient air of conviction, “ You 


see, don’t you, Mr. Pryor, that under 
these circumstances 1 was perfectly 
justified in cutting my grandmother’s 
throat with a blunt knife?” to secure 
a fervent “ Yes, yes!” in reply. 


The squire was not half an inch 
taller, a little beardless man with 
withered red cheeks, and brown hair 
which was curiously like a wig. Bar- 
bara had doubted through two or three 
interviews whether it was a wig or 
not, and she had been pleased when 
he talked to her, because it gave her 
an excuse for looking fixedly in the 
direction of his head. At last he 
arrived one day with his hair very 
badly cut, and a bit of plaster on his 
ear, where the village barber had 
snipped it, after which she took no 
further interest in him. Happily her 
previous attention had given him a 
very high opinion of her intelligence 
and good taste, and Mr. Masters re- 
mained her loyal admirer. “A very 
sensible girl, Miss Strange,’ he would 
say, and Mr. Pryor would reply 
“Yes, yes,” and then add doubtfully 


that he feared she was rather flighty 
and that her indifference to serious 
questions was much to be regretted. 
This meant that Barbara would not 
take a class in the Sunday-school, and 
cared nothing about old books and 
tombstones. 

The dinner was not a conversational 
success. Mr. Masters, on being intro- 
duced to Reynold Harding, was amazed 
at the likeness to the old family, and 
repeatedly exclaimed, “God bless my 
soul! How very remarkable!” Harding 
looked self-conscious and uncomfort- 
able, and the vicar said “ Yes, exactly 
so.” The little squire’s eyes kept wan- 
dering from the young man’s face to 
the wall and back again, as if he were 
referring him to all the family por- 
traits. By the time they had finished 
their fish the resemblance was singu- 
larly heightened. Reynold was scowl- 
ing blackly, and answering in mono- 
syllables, which seemed to grate 
against each other as he uttered them. 
Mr. Hayes, who did not care twopence 
for his young guest’s feelings, looked 
on with indifferent eyes, and would 
not interfere, while Barbara made a 
gallant little attempt to divert atten- 
tion from Revnold’s ill-temper by 
talking with incoherent liveliiiess to 
the clergyman. As ill-luck would 
have it, Mr. Masters, who had 
more than once addressed his new 
acquaintance as “Mr. Rothwell,” 
suddenly grasped the fact that he was 
not Rothwell at all, but Harding, and 
began to take an unnecessary interest 
in the Harding pedigree. He was so 
eager in his investigation that he did 
not see the young man’s silent fury, 
but went on recalling different Hard- 
ings he had known or heard of. “ That 
might be about your grandfather's 
time,” he reckoned. 

“You never knew my Hardings!” 
said Reynold abruptly, in so unmis- 
takable a tone that Mr. Masters 
stopped short, and looked wonderingly 
at him, while Barbara faltered in the 
middle of a sentence. At that mo- 
ment the remembrance of his grand- 
father was an intolerable humiliation 
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to the poor fellow, tenfold worse 
because Barbara would understand. 
The dark blood had risen to his face 
and swollen the veins on his forehead, 
and his glance met hers. She coloured, 
and he took it as a confession that he 
had divined her thoughts. In truth 
she was startled and frightened at her 
hero of romance under this new 
aspect. 

“Pryor,” said Mr. Hayes sharply, 
‘you are all wrong about that inscrip- 
tion in the church. Masters and I 
have been talking it over—eh, Masters? 
—and we have made up our minds that 
your theory won’t do.” 

“Yes,” said the vicar, and Mr. 
Masters chimed in, following his host’s 
lead almost mechanically. The worthy 
little squire concluded that he must 
have said something dreadful, and 
wondered, as he talked, what these 
Hardings could have done. “TI sup- 
pose some of ’em were hanged,” he 
said to himself, and stole a glance of 
commiseration at Reynold, who was 
gloomily intent upon his plate. 


“ People ought to let one know before- 
hand when there’s anything disagree- 
able like that—why, one might talk 


about ropes! I shall speak to Hayes, 
though perhaps he doesn’t know. A 
deucedly unpleasant young fellow, but 
so was John Rothwell, and it must be 
uncommonly uncomfortable to have 
anything of that kind in one’s family. 
God bless my soul! he looked as if he 
were going to murder me!” 

Barbara breathed again when the 
inscription was mentioned, recognising 
a safe and familiar topic, warranted 
to wear well. They had not ended the 
discussion when she left them to their 
wine. Mr. Masters was quicker than 
Reynold, and held the door open for 
her to pass, with a little old-fashioned 
bow, but he exclaimed over his 
shoulder as he closed it, “No, no, 
Pryor, you are begging the question 
of the date,” and she went away with 
those encouraging words in her ears. 
Mr. Masters and Mr. Pryor might 
disagree as much as they pleased. 
They would never come to any harm. 
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Still, as she waited alone till the 
gentlemen should come, she could not 
help feeling depressed. The yellow 
drawing-room was more brilliantly 
lighted than usual, and the portrait of 
Anthony Rothwell chanced to be espe- 
cially illuminated. Barbara sat down 
on a low chair, and took a book, but 
she turned the leaves idly, and when- 
ever she lifted her eyes she met the 
painted gaze of the face that was so 
like Reynold. By nature she was 
happy enough, but her lonely life in 
the desolate old place, the lack of 
sympathy, which threw her back 
entirely on her own thoughts, the 
desires and dreams which she did not 
herself understand, but which sprang 
up and budded in the twilight of her 
innocent soul, had all combined to 
make her unnaturally imaginative. A 
little careless irresponsibility, a little 
healthy fun and excitement, would 
have cured her directly. But, mean- 
while, the silence and decay of the 
great hollow house impressed her as it 
would not have impressed a heavier 
nature. She was like a butterfly in 
that wilderness of stone, brightening 
the spot on which she alighted, but 
failing to find the sunlight that she 
sought. Her moods would vary from 
one moment to the next, answering 
the subtle influences which a breath of 
wholesome air from the outer world 
would have blown away. As she sat 
there that evening she wished she 
could escape from Mitchelhurst and 
Mr. Harding. His angry glance had 
printed itself upon her .memory, and 
it haunted her. She had been playing 
with his hopes, trying to awaken his 
ambition, thinking lightly of the Roth- 
well temper as a mere item in the 
romantic likeness, and suddenly she 
had caught sight of something men- 
acing and cruel, beyond all strength 
of hers. She lifted her head, and 
Anthony Rothwell looked as if he 
were smiling in malicious enjoyment 
at her trouble. The very effort she 
made to keep her eyes from the picture 
drew them to it more certainly, till 
the firelit room seemed to contract 
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about the portrait and herself, leaving 
no chance of escape from the ghostly 
téte-a-téte. 

The sound of steps broke the spell. 
She threw down her book as the door 
opened, and could scarcely help laugh- 
ing at the queer little company, the 
three small elderly men, and the tall 
young fellow who towered over them. 
A covert glance told her that Reynold 
was as pale, or paler, than usual, and 
she noticed that he answered in a con- 
strained but studiously polite manner 
when the good-natured little squire 
made some remark on the chilliness 
of the autumn evenings. After a 
moment he came across to her, and 
stood with his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, looking at the blazing logs, 
while Anthony Rothwell smiled over 
his shoulder. 

Barbara wondered what she should 
say tothe pair of them, and she tor- 
mented her little lace-edged handker- 
chief in her embarrassment. Finally 


she let it fall. Young Harding stooped 
for it, and as he gave it back their 


eyes met, and he smiled. 

“ Are you going to play to us?” he 
asked. 

“T wish Miss Strange would play 
for me at my entertainment at the 
schools next week,” said Mr. Pryor 
plaintively. “ Won't you be per- 
suaded, Miss Strange?” 

“T’ll play for you now if you like,” 
she answered, “but you know my 
uncle won’t let me play at the penny 
readings. And really it is no loss, I 
am nothing of a musician.” 

The vicar sighed and looked across 
at Mr. Hayes. “I wish he would!” 
he said. “ Couldn’t you persuade him ? 
I can’t get the programme arranged 
properly.” 

“Why, haven’t you got the usual 
people ?” 

“Yes, yes, I have got the usual 
people. But perhaps,” said Mr. Pryor, 
not unreasonably, “it would be as 
wellto have something a little different 
—a little new, you know. It is 
extremely kind of them, but the 
audience, the back benches, don’t you 
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know !—Well, I suppose they like 
variety.” 

Barbara iooked gravely sympathetic. 

“And it’s rather awkward,” Mr. 
Pryor continued, “ young Dickson at 
the mill has some engagement that 
evening, and won’t be able to sing 
‘Simon the Cellarer,’ unless I put it 
the first thing.” 

“Why, he sings nothing else!” 
Miss Strange exclaimed. 

“ Yes, he does know two other songs, 
I believe, but they are, in my opinion, 
too broadly comic for such an entertain- 
ment as this. He hummed a little bit 
of one in my study one evening, in a 
very subdued manner, of course, just to 
give me an idea. I saw at once that 
it would never do. I stopped him 
directly, but I found myself singing 
the very objectionable words about 
the parish for days. Not aloud, you 
know, not aloud !”’ 

Mr. Pryor looked sternly over the 
top of Miss Strange’s head, and pressed 
his lips so tightly together that she 
was quite sure he was singing Mr. 
Harry Dickson’s objectionable song to 
himself at that very moment. 

“ But why shouldn’t he sing ‘ Simon 
the Cellarer’ at the beginning just as 
well as at the end?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” said the vicar, “ but there 
is my little reading, of course that 
must come in early—my position as 
the clergyman of the parish, you see. 
And I thought of something a little 
improving, a short reading out of a 
volume of selections I happen to have, 
‘Simon the Cyrenian.’ ” 

“Why, you read that before,” Bar- 
bara began, and then stopped and 
coloured. 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Pryor, “I 
did, but I don’t think they paid much 
attention, the back benches were rather 
noisy that evening, and it is a nice 
length, and seems very suitable. But 
the difficulty is how to keep ‘Simon 
the Cellarer’ and ‘Simon the Cyre- 
nian’ apart on the programme. [| 
don’t know how it is to be managed, 
I'm sure. [ thought perhaps you 
would play us something appropriate 
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between the song and the reading. 
I’m afraid some of the audience may 
smile.” 

Reynold took his arm from the 
chimney-piece. ‘“ Appropriate to both 
Simons?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, just so, to both Simons. At 
least, not exactly that, but something 
by way of a transition, I suppose.” 

“ T wonder what that would be like,” 
Barbara speculated. “I’m really very 
sorry I can’t help you, Mr. Pryor.” 

“Oh never mind,” said the clergy- 
man. “I did tell Dickson he might 
change the name in his song, but he 
wouldn’t, in fact he answered rather 
flippantly. Well, I suppose I must 
find another reading, but it’s a pity, 
when I knew of this one. Such a 
suitable length! Unless,” he looked 
at Reynold, “unless your friend—” 

Reynold’s “No!” was charged 
with intense astonishment and horror. 
“I can’t play a note,” he added. 

“ But you could recite something,” 
Mr. Pryor persisted. ‘Now that 
would really be very kind. 
thing like the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade ’—‘ Into the valley of death,’ 
don’t you know, ‘ Rode the six hun- 
dred ’—that pleases an audience. We 
had a young man from Manchester once 
who did that very well, a /itt/e too much 
action, perhaps, but remarkably well. 
Or something American—American 
humour. If it isn’t flippant I see no 
objection to it ; one should not be too 
particular, I think, And it is very 
popular. Not flippant, and not too 
broad—but I needn’t say that—I feel 
very safe with you. I’m sure you 
would not select anything broad.” 

Harding had recoiled a step or two, 
and stood with a stony gaze of un- 
speakable scorn. “It’s out of the 
question,” he said, “I couldn’t think 
of such a thing. It’s utterly impos- 
sible. Besides, I shall be gone.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry,” said the 
vicar, “I only thought perhaps you 
might.” He turned to Barbara, “ Your 
other friend was so very kind at our 
little harvest home. Mr.—I forget 
his name—but it was very good of 
him,” 


Some-. 
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“ Mr. Scarlett,” said Barbara. She 
had her hand up, guarding her eyes from 
the flickering brightness of a log which 
had just burst into flame, and Reynold, 
looking down at her, questioned within 
himself whether there were not a faint 
reflection of the name upon her cheek. 
But it might be his jealous fancy. 

“Yes, yes, Scarlett, so it was. A 
very amusing young man.” 

This soothed the sullen bystander a 
little, though he hardly knew why, 
unless it might be that he fancied that 
Barbara would not like to hear Mr. 
Scarlett described as a very amusing 
young man. But when she answered 
“ Very amusing,” with a certain slight 
crispness of tone, it struck him that he 
would have preferred that she should 
be indifferent. 

The vicar took his leave a little 
later, mentioning the duties of the 
next day as a reason for his early 
departure. ‘“ Must be prepared, you 
know,” he said as he shook hands 
with the squire. 

Mr. Hayes came back from the door, 
smiling his little contemptuous smile. 
“That means that he has to open a 
drawer, and take out an old sermon,” 
he said, turning to Mr. Masters. 
“ Well, as I was saying ée 

“Does he always preach old ser- 
mons?” Reynold asked Barbara. 

“T think so. They always look very 
yellow, and they always seem old.” 

“ Always preaches old sermons, and 
has the same old penny readings—do 
you go?” 

“Oh yes, we always go. Uncle 
thinks we ought to go, only he won’t 
let me do anything.” 

“Do you want to do anything?” 

“No,” said the girl. It was a 
truthful answer, but her consciousness 
of the intense scorn in Harding’s voice 
made it doubly prompt. 

“But do you like going?” 

She hesitated. “Oh yes, sometimes. 
1 liked going to the harvest home 
entertainment.” 

“Oh!” A pause, “ Did Mr, Scarlett 
sing ‘Simon the Cellarer’?” 

**No, he did not.” After a moment 
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she went on. “They are not always 
penny readings ; a little while ago we 
had a magic lantern and some sacred 
music. They were views of the Holy 
Land, you know, that was why we 
had sacred music.” 

“Oh!” said Reynold again. “And 
did you enjoy the views of the Holy 
Land ¢” 

“Well, not so very much,” she 
owned. “They didn’t get the light 
right at first, and they were not very 
distinct, so he told us all about Beth- 
lehem, and then found out that they 
had put in the wrong slide, and it was 
the woman at the well, so they had to 
change her, and then he told us all 
about Bethlehem over again. Joppa 
was the best, a fly got in somewhere 
and ran about over the roofs of the 
houses—it looked as big asacat. I 
shall always remember about Joppa 
now. Poor Mr. Pryor began quite 
gravely—”’ Barbara paused, turned 
her head to see that her uncle was 
sufficiently absorbed, and then softly 
mimicked the clergyman’s manner. 
“«* Joppa, or Jaffa, may be considered 
the port of Jerusalem. It is built on 
a conical eminence overhanging the 
sea ’—and then he saw us all whisper- 
ing and laughing, and the fly running 
about. He told us it wasn’t reverent ; 
he was dreadfully cross about it. He 
stopped while they took Joppa out, 
and, I suppose, they caught the fly. 
Anyhow it never got in any more. 
Oh yes, it was rather amusing alto- 
gether.” 

“Was it?” 

She threw her head back and looked 
upat him. “ You are laughing at me,” 
she said in a low voice, “but it isn’t 
always so very amusing at home.” 

His face softened instantly. “I 
oughtn’t to have laughed,” he said. “I 
ought to know—” He could picture 
Barbara shut up with her smiling, 
selfish, unsympathetic little uncle, in 
the black winter evenings that were 
coming, all the fancies and dreams of 
eighteen pent within those white- 
panelled walls, and exhaling sadly 
in little sighs of weariness over book 
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or needlework. But he saw another 
picture too, a dull London sitting-room 
whose dreariness seemed intensely 
concentrated on the face of a disap- 
pointed woman. Life had held little 
more for him than for Barbara, but he 
had rejected even its dreams, and had 
spent his musing hours in distilling 
the bitterness of scorn from its sordid 
realities. He would not have been 
cheered by a magnified fly. “ You are 
wiser than I am, Miss Strange,” he 
said abruptly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You take what you can get.” 

She considered for a moment. “ You 
mean that I go to Mr. Pryor’s enter- 
tainments, and hear ‘ Simon the id 

“Cyrenian! Yes, and see Joppa in 
a magic lantern. That is very wise 
when the real Joppa is out of reach.” 

“T don’t know,” said Barbara 
hesitatingly, “that I ever very parti- 
cularly wanted to go to Joppa.” 

“Nor I,” said Harding, “ but being 
some way off it will serve for all the 
unattainable places where we do want 
to be. ‘Joppa may be considered the 
port of Jerusalem ’—wasn’t that what 
Mr. Pryor said?” He repeated it 
slowly as if the words pleased him. 
“ And where do you really want to 
co ? ” 

” «To Paris,” said Barbara, with a 
world of longing in the word. “To 
Paris, and then to Italy. And then 
-—oh, anywhere! But to Paris first.” 

“Paris!” Harding seemed to be 
recording her choice. ‘“ Well, that 
sounds possible enough. Surely you 
may count on Paris one of these days, 
Miss Strange ; and meanwhile you can 
have a look at it with the help of the 
magic lantern.” 

She laughed. “ Not Mr. Pryor’s.” 

“ Oh no, not Mr. Pryor’s. I shouldn’t 
fancy there were any Parisian slides 
in his. But I suspect you have a 





magic lantern of your own which 
shows it to you whenever you please.” 
“ Pretty often,” she confessed. 
The dialogue was interrupted by a 
tardy request for some music from 
Mr. Masters. Barbara went obediently 
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to the piano, and Reynold followed 
her. ‘She would rather he had stayed 
by the fireside; his conscientious at- 
tempts to turn the leaf at the right 
time confused her dreadfully, and she 
dared not say to him as she might 
have done to another man, “I like to 
turn the pages for myself, please.” 
Suppose he should be hurt or vexed ? 
She was learning to look upon him as 
a kind of thunder-cloud, out of which, 
without a moment’s warning, came 
flashes of passion, of feeling, of reso- 
lution, of fury, of scorn. She did not 
know what drew them down. So she 
accepted his attentions, and smiled her 
gratitude. If only (“ Yes, please!” in 
answer to an inquiring glance)—if only 
he would always be too soon, or always 
a little too late! Instead of which he 
arrived at a tolerable average by virtue 
of the variety of his failures. Worst 
of all was a terrible moment of uncer- 
tainty, when, having turned too soon, 
he thought of turning back. ‘ No, 
no!” cried Barbara. 

“I’m very stupid,” said Harding, 
“Tm afraid I put you out.” “No, 
no,” again from Barbara, while her 
busy fingers worked unceasingly. 
*Couldn’t you give me just a little 
nod when it’s time?” <A brief pause, 
during which his eyes are fixed with 
agonised intensity on her head, a fact 
of which she is painfully conscious, 
though her own are riveted on the page 
before her. She nods spasmodically, 
and Reynold turns the leaf so hurriedly 
that it comes sliding down upon the 
flying hands, and has to be caught and 
replaced. As usual, displeasure at his 
own clumsiness makes him sullen and 
silent, and he stands back without a 
word when the performance is over. 
Mr. Masters thanks, applauds, talks 
a little in the style which for the last 
forty years or so he has considered 
appropriate to the young ladies of his 
acquaintance, and finally says good- 
night, and bows himself out of the 
room. 

Mr. Hayes stands on the rug, and 
hides a little yawn behind his little 
hand, “Is Masters trying to make 
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himself agreeable ?’’ he asks. ‘“ Let 
me know if I am to look out for 
another housekeeper, Barbara.” 

Barbara has no brilliant reply ready. 
The hackneyed joke displeases her. 
As her uncle speaks, she can actually 
see Littlemere, the village where the 
small squire lives; a three-cornered 
green, tufted with rushy grass, with 
a cow and half-a-dozen geese on it; 
a few cottages, with their week’s wash 
hung out to dry ; a round pond, green 
with duckweed ; a small alehouse ; a 
couple of white, treeless roads, leading 
away into the world, but apparently 
serving only for the labourers who 
plod out in the morning and home at 
night ; an ugly little school-house of 
red brick and slate; and Littlemere 
Hall, square, white, and bare, set 
down like a large box in the middle 
of a dreary garden. She cannot help 
picturing herself there, with Mr. 
Masters, caught and prisoned; the 
idea is utterly absurd, but it is hide- 
ous, as hateful as if an actual hand 
were laid on her. She shrinks back 
and frowns, ‘“ You needn’t get any- 
body just yet,” she says. 

“Very good,” her uncle replies. 
“Give me a month’s warning, that’s 
all I ask.” He yawns again, and 
looks at his watch. Reynold takes 
the hint, and his candle, and goes. 

“Good riddance!” says the little 
man on the rug. “Of all the ill- 
mannered, cross-grained fellows I ever 
met, there goes the worst! A Roth- 
well! He’s worse than any Rothwell, 
and not the genuine thing either! 
Can’t he behave decently to my friends 
at my own table? What does he 
mean by his confounded rudeness? 
Masters is a better man than ever he 
will be!” 

Barbara shuts the piano, and lays 
her music straight. Poor little Bar- 


bara, trying with little soft speeches 
and judicious silences to steer her 
light-winged course among these angry 
men, is sorely perplexed sometimes. 
Now as Mr. Hayes mutters something 
about “an unlicked cub,” she thinks 
it best to say, “ Well, uncle, it isn’t 
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for very long. Mr. Harding will soon 
be going away.” 

“ Yes, he’ll soon be going away, and 
for good too! Never will he set foot 
inside Mitchelhurst Place again—I can 
tell him that! When he crosses the 
threshold he crosses it once for all. 
Never again—never again !” 

This time Barbara, who is looking 
to the fastenings of the windows, is 
in no haste to speak. She feels as if 
she had been conspiring with Harding, 
and, remembering their schemes for 
his return, her uncle’s reiterated as- 
surances ring oddly and mockingly in 
her ears. ‘‘When he crosses the 
threshold, he crosses it once for all.” 
No, he does not! He is going away 
to work, he will come back and buy 
the Place of Mr. Croft, he will be 
living there for years and years when 
poor Uncle Hayes is dead and gone. 
And she, Barbara, has done it all. 
With a word and a look she has given 
a master to Mitchelhurst. 

But, being a prudent girl, she merely 
says “ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER X. 
AN AFTER-DINNER DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pryor, aloft in his pulpit in 
Mitchelhurst Church, with a sounding- 
board suspended above his head, was 
preaching about the Amalekites to a 
small afternoon congregation. The 
Amalekites had happened to come out 
of that drawer in his writing-table of 
which Mr. Hayes had spoken, and 
perhaps did as well as anything else 
he could have found there. He was 
getting over the ground at a tolerable 
pace, in spite of an occasional stumble, 
and was too much absorbed in his 
manuscript to be disturbed by an 
active trade in marbles which was 
going on in the front row of the 
Sunday scholars. Indeed, to Mr. 


Pryor’s short-sighted eyes, his listen- 
ers were very nearly as remote as the 
Amalekites themselves. 

Some of the straw-plaiting girls, 
whose fingers seemed restless during 
their Sunday idleness, were nudging 
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and pulling each other, or turning the 
leaves of their hymn-books, or smooth- 
ing their dresses. A labourer here and 
there sat staring straight before him 
with a vacant gaze. A farmer’s wife 
devoted the leisure moments to think- 
ing out one or two practical matters, 
over which she frowned a little. The 
clerk, in his desk, attended officially 
to the Amalekites, but that was all. 
Barbara and Reynold were apart 
from all the rest in the square, red- 
lined pew which had always belonged 
to the Rothwells. When they stood 
up their heads and Reynold’s shoulders 
were visible, but during the sermon 
no one could see the occupants of the 
little inclosure except the preacher. 
Reynold had established himself in 
a corner, with his head slightly thrown 
back and his long legs stretched out. 
Barbara, a little way off, had her 
daintily-gloved hands folded on her 
lap, and sat with a demurely respect- 
ful expression while the voice above 
them sent a thin thread of denuncia- 
tion through the drowsy atmosphere. 
Harding did not dislike it. Anything 
newer, more real, more living, would 
have seemed unsuited to the dusty 
marble figures which were the princi- 
pal part of the congregation in that 
corner of the church. He had knelt 
down and stood up during the service, 
always with a sense of union between 
his own few years of life and the 
many years of which those monu- 
ments were memories; and the old 
prayers, the “Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord,” had fallen 
softly on his ears. Perils and dangers 
seemed so far from that sleepy little 
haven where he hoped to live his later 
days, and to come as a grey-haired 
man, when all the storms and struggles 
were over, and hear those words Sun- 
day after Sunday in that very pew. 
Barbara, from under her long lashes, 
stole a meditative, questioning glance 
at him while he was musing thus, and 
the glance lingered. The young fel- 
low’s head rested against the faded 
red baize, his eyes were half closed, 
his brows had relaxed, his mouth 
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almost hinted a smile. He was not 
conscious of her scrutiny, and, seeing 
his face for the first time as a mere 
mask, she suddenly awoke to a per- 
ception of its beauty. 

Overhead, it appeared that the 
Amalekites typified many evil things, 
and were by no means so utterly de- 
stroyed as they should have been. 
Mr. Pryor intended his warnings to 
be as emphatic as those of the fierce 
old prophet, and he drew a limp white 
finger down the faded page lest he 
should lose his place in the middle. 
Time had made the manuscript a little 
unfamiliar. ‘ My brethren,” said the 
plaintive voice from beneath the sound- 
ing board, “we must make terms— 
ahem !—we must xever make terms 
with these relentless enemies who lie 
in wait for us as for the Israelites of 
old. Remember”—he turned a leaf 
and felt the next to ascertain if it 
were the last. It was not, and he 
hurried his exhortation a little, find- 
ing it long, yet afraid to venture on 
leaving anything out. Meanwhile a 
weary Sunday-school teacher awoke to 
sudden energy, plunged into the midst 
of the boys, and captured more marbles 
than he could hold, so that two or 
three escaped him and rolled down 
the aisle, amid a general manifesta- 
tion of interest. The luckless teacher 
was young and bashful, and the rolling 
marbles seemed to him to fill the uni- 
verse with reverberating echoes. 

The vicar reached the goal at last, 
and gave out a hymn. Then the young 
people in the red-lined pew appeared 
once more, Miss Strange singing, 
teynold looking round to deepen and 
assure his recollection of that after- 
noon. When he found himself in the 
churchyard, passing under the black- 
houghed yews with Barbara, he broke 
the silence. “TI shall be far enough 
away next Sunday.” 

It was so strange to think that by 
the next Sunday his work would have 
begun, the work which he so loathed 
and so desired. He had directed his 
letter to his uncle at his place a few 
miles out of town, where Mr. Harding 
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always went from Saturday to Monday, 
and he remembered as he spoke that 
the old gentleman would have received 
it that morning. Reynold pictured a 
little triumph over his surrender, but 
he did not care. Something—it could 
hardly be Mr. Pryor’s sermon—had 
sweetened his bitter soul, and he did 
not care. He felt as if that little 
corner of Mitchelhurst church had 
become an inalienable possession of 
his, and he could enter into it at any 
time wherever he might chance to be. 
Barbara was sympathetic, but 
slightly pre-occupied. If young 
Harding had understood women a 
little better he would certainly have 
perceived the pre-occupation, but as 
it was he only saw the sympathy. 
When they got back to the Place she 
delayed him in the garden, as if she 
too felt the charm of that peaceful 
afternoon and regretted its departure. 
They loitered to and fro on the wide 
gravel path, where grass and weeds 
encroached creepingly from the bor- 
ders, and paused from time to time 
watching the sun as it went down. 
At last, when there was only a band 
of sulphur-coloured light on the horizon, 
Barbara turned away with a sigh. 
Reynold did not understand her re- 
luctance te go in. In truth she was 
uneasy at the thought of the long 
evening which her uncle and he must 
spend in the same room. Mr. Hayes 
had come down in a dangerous mood 
that morning, not showing any special 
remembrance of Harding’s offence of 
the night before, but seeming impar- 
tially displeased with everything and 
everybody. If ill-temper were actual 
fire, his conversation would have been 
all snaps and flashes like a fifth of 
November. Letters absorbed his at- 
tention at breakfast, but Barbara 
perceived that they only made him 
crosser than before. Happily, how- 
ever, since a storm of rain hindered 
the morning’s church-going, he went 
to his study to write his answers, and 
was seen no more till lunch-time, after 
which the weather cleared, and the 
young people walked off together to 
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hear about the Amalekites. Reynold 
had no idea how anxiously Barbara 
had been sheltering him all day under 
her little wing, but now the sun was 
down, there was no help for it, they 
must go in and face the worst. She 
had paused and looked up at him as if 
she were about to say something before 
they left the garden, but nothing came 
except the little sigh which he had 
heard. 

Even when they went in, fate seemed 
a little to postpone the evil moment. 
Harding, coming down stairs, saw a 
light shining through the door of a 
small room—the book-room, as it was 
sometimes called. A glance as he 
passed showed Barbara, with an arm 
raised above her head, taking a volume 
from the shelf. “Can I help you?” 
he asked, pausing in the doorway. 

“Oh, thank you, but I think this 
is right.” She examined the title- 
page. The window shutters were 
closed, the room was dusky with its 
lining of old brown leather bindings, 
and Barbara’s candle was just a glow- 


worm glimmer of brightness in it. 
“You might put those others back 


for me if you would. I can manage 
to take them down, but it isn’t so 
easy to put them up again.” 

Tall Reynold rendered the required 
service quickly enough, while she laid 
the book she had chosen with some 
others already on the table, and began 
to dust them. It was an old-fashioned 
writing-table, with a multitude of little 
brass-handled drawers. The young 
man took hold of one of these brass 
handles, and noticed its rather elabo- 
rate workmanship. “ Look inside,” 
said the girl, as she laid her duster 
down. 

The drawer was full of yellowing 
papers, old bills, and miscellaneous 
scraps of various kinds. She pulled 
out a few, and they turned them over 
in the gleam of candlelight. “ Butcher, 
Christmas, 1811,” said Barbara, “and 
here is a glazier’s bill. What have 
you got?” 

“To sinking and bricking new well, 
32 ft. deep,” Reynold replied. “It is 
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in 1816. To making new pump, 38 ft. 
long.” 

“Why, that must be the old pump 
by the stables,” said Barbara. ‘“ Look 
at this receipt, ‘ for work Don accorden 
to Bill?’” 

“There seem to be plenty of them. 
Are the other drawers full too?” 

“Yes, I think so. You had better 
take one as a souvenir.” 

“No, thank you.” He smiled as he 
thrust the bills he held down among 
the dusty bundles in the drawer, and 
brushed his finger tips fastidiously. 
“ Souvenirs ought to be characteristic. 
A receipted bill would be a very re- 
spectable souvenir, but I’m afraid it 
would convey a false impression of the 
Rothwells.” 

She looked away, a little perplexed 
and dissatisfied. It seemed to her that 
the future master of Mitchelhurst 
should not talk in that fashion of his 
own people, and she did not under- 
stand that the slight bitterness of 
speech was merely the outcome of a 
life of discontent. He hardly knew 
how to speak otherwise. “I suppose 
they would have paid everybody if 
they hadn’t had misfortunes,” she 
said. 

“No doubt. We would most of us 
pay our bills if we had nothing else to 
do with the money.” 

“Well,” Barbara declared with a 
blush, “the next Rothwell will pay 
his bills, I know.” 

“We'll hope so.” His smile appa- 
rently emboldened her, for she looked 
up at him. “Mr. Harding,” she 
began. 

“Well?” 

She put her hand to her mouth 
with an irresolute gesture, softly 
touching her red lips. ‘“Oh—no- 
thing!” she said. 

“Nothing?” he questioned. But 
at that moment there was a call. 
“ Barbara! Barbara! are you stop- 
ping to write those books?” 

She turned swiftly, caught them up 
and was gone, sending an answering 
ery of “Coming, uncle—coming!” 
before her. 
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Reynold lingered a little before he 
followed her, to wonder what that 
something was that was nothing. 

When he went in he found Mr. 
Hayes and Barbara both industriously 
occupied with their reading, after the 
fashion of a quiet Sunday in the 
country. He took up the first volume 
that came to hand, threw himself into 
a chair, and remained for a consider- 
able time frowning and musing over 
the unread page. Mr. Hayes turned 
his pages with wearisome regularity, 
but after a while Barbara laid her 
Good Words on her lap and gazed 
fixedly at the window, where little 
could be seen but the reflection of the 
lamp in the outer darkness. The 
silence of the room seeming to have 
become accustomed to this change of 
attitude, the slightest possible move- 
ment of her head brought Reynold 
within range. He moved, and she 
was looking at the window, from 
which she turned quite naturally, and 
met his glance. Her fingers were 
playing restlessly with her little gold 
cross, and Harding said, “ Your 
talisman !”’ 

No word had been spoken for so 
long that the brief utterance came 
with a kind of startling distinctness. 

“ My talisman still, thanks to you,” 
Barbara replied. 

The absurdity of his misfortune was 
a little forgotten, and the fact of his 
service remained, so Harding almost 
smiled as he rejoined— 

“T say ‘thanks to it’ for my intro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Hayes knitted his brows, and 
looked from one to the other with 
bright, bead-like eyes. When, a 
minute later, a maid came to the door, 
and asked to speak to Miss Strange, 
he waited till his niece was gone, and 
then sharply demanded— 

“ What was that about a talisman?” 

“That little cross Miss Strange 
wears. She calls that her talisman.” 

“Indeed! Why that particular 
cross ¢” 

“Tt belonged to her godmother, I 
believe,” said Harding. 
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The old gentleman stared, and then 
considered a little. 

“Her godmother, eh? Why,” he 
began to laugh, “her godmother— 
what does Barbara know about her?” 

“T think she said she was named 
after her ss 

“So she was.” 

“ And that her mother told her she 
was the most beautiful woman she 
ever knew 

“That’s true enough. She was 
beautiful, and clever, and accom- 
plished, no doubt about that. One 
ought to speak kindly of the dead, 
they say. Well, she was beautiful, 
and if ever there was a selfish, heart- 
less coquette a 

“Hey!” said Reynold, opening his 
eyes. “Is that speaking kindly of the 
dead ?” 

“ Very kindly,” with emphasis. 

* But Miss Strange’s mother——’ 

“Well, I should think she must 
have begun to find her friend out be- 
fore she died. I don’t know, though ; 
Mrs. Strange isn’t over wise, she may 
contrive to believe in her still. I 
wonder what Strange would say, if he 
ever said anything! So that is Bar- 
bara’s talisman! Not much virtue in 


’ 


it, anyhow ; but I dare say it will do 


just as well. There have been some 
queer folks canonised before now.” 

He ended with a chuckling little 
laugh. Evidently he knew enough of 
the earlier Barbara to see something 
irresistibly comic in the girl’s tender- 
ness for this little relic of the past. 

Harding was grimly silent. Bar- 
bara’s fancy might be foolish, but 
since she cherished it, he hated to hear 
this ugly little mockery of her trea- 
sure, and he had found a half-acknow- 
ledged satisfaction in the remembrance 
that the little cross was a link between 
himself and her. Now, when she came 
into the room again, and Mr. Hayes 
compressed his lips, and glanced from 
the little ornament to his visitor, and 
then to his book again, in stealthy en- 
joyment of his joke, the other felt as 
if there were something sinister in the 
token. He wished Barbara would not 
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caress it as she stood by the fire. He 
would have liked to throw it down and 
tread it under foot. 

There might have been some malig- 
nant influence in the air that day, for 
Barbara will wonder as long as she 
lives what made her two companions 
insist on talking politics at dinner. 
She did not like people to talk politics. 
She had never looked out the word in 
the dictionary, and perhaps she might 
not have objected to a lofty discussion 
of ‘the science of government, that 
part of ethics which consists in the 
regulation and government of a nation 
or state.” She looked upon talking 
politics as a masculine diversion, which 
consisted in bandying violent asser- 
tions about Mr. Gladstone. It never 
led, of course, to any change of opinion, 
but it generally made people raise 
their voices, and interrupt one an- 
other, and get red in the face. As far 
as her opportunities of observation 
went, Barbara had judged pretty 
correctly. 

Her uncle held what he called his 
political creed solely as a means of en- 
joyable argument. He considered 
himself an advanced Liberal, but he 
had so many whims and hobbies that 
he was the most uncertain of sup- 
porters. No one held his views, and 
if, by some inconceivable chance, he 
had convinced an adversary, he would 
have been very uncomfortable. He 
would have felt himself crowded out 
of his position, and would have retired 
immediately to less accessible ground, 
and defied his disciple to climb up 
after him. When he had arranged his 
opinions he was obliged to find in- 
genious methods of escaping their con- 
sequences. For instance, with some 
whimsical recollection of the one pas- 
sion of his life, he chose to hold ad- 
vanced views about Woman’s Rights, 
which disgusted his country neigh- 
bours. Woman was, in every respect 
but physical strength, the natural 
equal of man. She was to be emanci- 
pated, to vote, to take her place in 
Church and State—when Mr. Hayes 
was dead. At present she was evi- 
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dently dwarfed and degraded by long 
ages of man’s oppressive rule, and 
needed careful education, and a con- 
siderable lapse of time, to raise her to 
the position that was hers by right. 
Meanwhile she must be governed, not 
as an inferior, on that point he spoke 
very strongly indeed, but as a minor 
not yet qualified to enter into posses- 
sion of her inheritance, and he exerted 
himself, in rather a high-handed 
fashion, to keep her in the proper 
path. The woman of the future was 
to do exactly what she pleased, but 
the woman of the present—Barbara— 
was to do as she was told, and not 
talk about what she did not under- 
stand. By this arrangement Mr. 
Hayes was able to rule his woman- 
kind, and to deny the superiority of 
his masculine acquaintances. 

It was precisely this question that 
came up at dinner time. Harding had 
no real views on political matters ; he 
was simply a Conservative by nature. 
He had none of the daring energy 
which snatches chances in periods of 
change ; his instinct was that of self- 
defence, to hold rather than to gain, 
to gather even the rags of the past 
about him, with the full consciousness 
that they were but rags, rather than 
to throw himself into the battle of the 
present. It was true that he was going 
to work for Mitchelhurst and Bar- 
bara, but the double impulse had been 
needed to conquer his shrinking pride. 
That a man should be hustled by a 
mixed and disorderly crowd was bad 
enough, but that a woman should step 
down into it, should demand work, 
should make speeches, and push her 
way to the polling-booth, was in 
Harding’s eyes something hideously 
degrading and indecent. As to the 
equality of the sexes, that was rub- 
bish. Man was to rule, and woman 
to maintain an ideal of purity and 
sweetness. Education, beyond the 
simple old-fashioned limits, tended 
only to unsex her. 

He would have opposed Mr. Hayes’s 
theories at any time, but they cut him 
to the quick just then, when he had 
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felt the grace of womanhood, when a 
woman had passed into his life and 
transformed it. The old man was 
airily disposing of the destinies of the 
race in centuries to come, the young 
man was fighting for his own little 
future. He could not rule the world. 
Let it roar and hurry as it would, but 
never dare to touch his wife and home. 
What did the man mean by uttering 
his hateful doctrines in Barbara's 
hearing? Her bright eyes came and 
went between the speakers, and Rey- 
nold longed to order her away. to shut 
her up in some safe place apart, where 
only he might approach her. 

He need not have been anxious. 
There was no touch of ambition in the 
girl’s tender feminine nature to re- 
spond to her uncle’s arguments. She 
did not want to vote, and wondered 
why women should ever wish to be 
doctors or—or—anything. Her eager 
glances betokened uneasiness rather 
than interest. Indeed the inferior be- 
ing, scenting danger, had tried to turn 
the conversation before the terrible 
question of Woman’s Rights had been 
mentioned at all. She had endeavoured 
to talk about a lawn-tennis ground 
rather than the aspect of Irish affairs. 
Harding did not know much about 
lawn-tennis, but he was quite ready to 
talk about it, just as he would have 
talked about crewel-work, if she had 
seemed to wish it. Mr. Hayes, however, 
pooh-poohed the little attempt at peace. 

** What is the good of planning the 
ground now?” he said. ‘“ And who 
cares for lawn-tennis ?” 

“TI do,” said the girl. “It’s much 
more amusing than talking about Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell.” 

“ That’s all you know about it,” her 
uncle retorted. ‘“ Now if you had been 
educated—” 

“Oh yes, of course,” she replied, 
with desperate pertness. “You are 
always talking about the woman of the 
future—I daresay she will like to see 
people make themselves hot and dis- 
agreeable, arguing about Ireland.” 
She made a droll little face of disgust. 
“Well, she may, but I don’t!” 
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“ Perhaps the woman of the future 
will be hot and disagreeable too,” 
Harding suggested. 

“ You might not find her agreeable,” 
said Mr. Hayes drily. ‘She would be 
able to expose the fallacy of your 
views pretty clearly, I fancy.” 

“Well,” Barbara struck in _ hur- 
riedly, amazed at her own boldness, 
“we get hot enough over tennis some- 
times, but nobody is ever so cross over 
that, as men are when they argue.” 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Hayes, 
“To think that women, who rightfully 
should share man’s most advanced 
attainments and aspirations—” and 
off he went at a canter over the beaten 
ground of many previous discussions. 

Barbara looked from him to young 
Harding. His dark eyes were ominous, 
he was only waiting, breathlessly, till 
Mr. Hayes should be compelled to 
pause for breath. “I hope you don’t 
mean to imply, sir—” he began, and 
Barbara perceived that not only had she 
failed to avert a collision, but that, by 
her thoughtless mention of the woman 
of the future, she had introduced 
the precise subject on which the two 
men were most furiously at variance. 
Thenceforward she merely glanced 
from one to the other as the noisy 
battle raged, watching in dumb sus- 
pense as one might watch the rising 
of a tide. Mr. Hayes had been 
thoroughly cross all day, and had not 
forgiven Reynold’s rudeness of the 
evening before. Under cover of his 
argument he was saying all the irri- 
tating things he could think of, while 
Harding’s harsher voice broke through 
his shrill-toned talk with rough con- 
tradictions. 

After a time Barbara was obliged 
to leave them, and she went back to 
the drawing-room with a sinking 
heart. She had been uneasy the 
night before, but that was nothing to 
this. How earnestly she wished Mr. 
Pryor back again! She was pitiless, 


she would have flung the gentle flaceid 

littleclergyman between theangry com- 

batants without a moment’s hesitation, 

if she could only have brought him 
Q 
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there by the force of her desire. 
Happily for Mr. Pryor, however, he 
was safe in his study, putting away 
the Amalekites at the bottom of the 
drawer, till their turn should come 
again. 

At last when Barbara was in de- 
spair at the lateness of the hour, she 
sent one of the maids to tell the 
gentlemen that coffee was ready, and 
crept into the hall behind her messen- 
ger to hear the result. At the opening 
of the door there was a stormy clamour, 
and then a sudden silence. It was 
closed again, and the maid returned. 
“* Master says, Miss, will you send it 
in?” The last hope was gone, she 
could do nothing more but pour out 
the coffee, and wish with all her heart 
it were an opiate. 

She was as firmly convinced as 
Reynold himself of the vast supe- 
riority of men, but these intellectual 
exercises of theirs upset her dreadfully. 
If only it had been Mr. Scarlett! He 
had a light laughing way of holding 
her uncle at arm’s length, avowing 
himself a Conservative simply as a 
matter of taste, and fighting for the 
old fashions which Mr. Hayes de- 
nounced, because he wanted something 
left that he could make verses about. 
Barbara, as she stood pensively on the 
rug, recalled one occasion when Adrian 
Scarlett put forward his plea. He was 
sitting on the sill of the open window, 
with the evening sky behind his head, 
and while he talked he drew down a 
long, blossomed spray of pale French 
honeysuckle. “Oh yes, I’m a Con- 
servative,” he said ; “‘there are lots of 
things I want to conserve— all the 
picturesqueness, old streets, and signs, 
and manor-houses, old customs, village 
greens, fairs, thatched cottages, little 
courtesying maidens, old servants, and 
men with scythes and flails, instead of 
your new machines.” She remembered 
how Mr. Hayes had interrupted him 
with a contemptuous inquiry whether 
there was not as much poetry to be 
found on one side as on the other. 
“Oh yes,” he had assented, idly 


swinging his foot, “as fine on your 
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side no doubt, or finer. You have the 
Marseillaise style of thing to quicken 
one’s pulses. Yes, and I came across 
a bit the other day, declaring— 


** * Que la Liberté sainte est la seule déesse, 
Que Pon w adore que debout.’” 


The words, uttered in the sudden 
fulness of his clear, rounded tones, 
seemed to send a great wave of im- 
pulse through the quiet room. Barbara 
could recall the sharp “ Well, then?” 
with which Mr, Hayes received it. 

“Ah, but not for me,” young 
Scarlett .had answered. “ You don’t 
expect me to write that kind of thing? 
It isn’t in me. No, I want to rhyme 
about some little picture in an old- 
fashioned setting— Pamela, or Dorothy, 
or—or Ursula, walking between clipped 
hedges, or looking at an old sundial, or 
stopping by a basin rimmed with 
mossy stone to feed the gold fish. Or 
dreaming—and she must not be a 
Girton young woman —TI couldn’t 
imagine a Girton young woman’s 
dreams!” 

And so the argument ended in 
laughter. If only it could have been 
Adrian Scarlett instead of Reynold 
Harding in the dining-room. that 
night! Barbara’s apprehensions would 
all have vanished ina moment. But 
Mr. Scarlett was gone (“He might 
have said good-bye,” thought Barbara), 
and the pleasant time was gone with 
him. The window was closed and 
shuttered, and the honeysuckle, a 
tangle of grey stalks, shivered in the 
wind outside. 

She tried to amuse herself with 
Good Words again, but failed. Then 
she went to the piano, but had no 
better success there. She was listen- 
ing with such strained attention, that 
to her ears the music was only dis- 
tracting and importunate noise. As 
a last resource she bethought her of 
a half-finished novel which she had 
left in her bed-room. She had not 
intended to go on with it till Monday, 
but she would, and she ran up stairs 
with guilty eagerness to fetch it. 

She was coming back alopg the 
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passage with the book in her hand, 
when she heard the opening and 
shutting of doors below, and the quick 
fall of steps. In another moment 
Reynold Harding came springing up 
the wide stairs to where she stood. 
There was a lamp at the head of the 
staircase, and as he passed out of the 
dusk into its light, she could see his 
angry eyes, and she knew the veins 
which stood out upon his forehead, 
looking as if the blood in them were 
black. 

He saw her just before he reached 
the top, and stopped short. For a 
moment neither spoke, then he drew 
a long breath, and laid his hand upon 
the balustrade. 

“Miss Strange,” he said, “I’m 
going away.” 

Barbara hardly knew what she had 
expected or feared, but this took her 
by surprise. 

“ Going? Not now?” she exclaimed 
in amazement. 

“Not to-night—it is too late. I 
must stop for the night. I can’t help 
myself. But the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“T can’t stay under the roof of a 
man who has insulted me as your 
uncle has done. It is impossible that 
we should meet again,” said Reynold. 
His speech seemed to escape in fierce 
little jets of repressed wrath. “I’m 
not accustomed—I ought never to 
have come here !” 

“Oh!” cried Barbara, in a tone of 
pained reproach. 

He was silent, looking fixedly at 
her. The meaning of what he had 
said, and the fatal meaning of what 
he had done, came upon him, arrest- 
ing him in the midst of his passion. 
All his fire seemed suddenly to die 
down to grey ashes. What madness 
had possessed him ? 

They faced each other in the pale 
circle of lamplight, which trembled a 
little on the broad, white stairs. 
Reynold, stricken and dumb, grasped 
the balustrade with tightening fingers. 
Barbara leaned against the white- 
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panelled wall. She was the first to 
speak. 

“Oh!” she said in a low voice. 
“That you should be driven out of 
Mitchelhurst ! ” 

“Don’t!” cried he. 
my own fault!” 

“What was it? 
quarrel about ?”’ 

“Do I know?” Reynold demanded. 
“Ask him! Perhaps he can remem- 
ber some of the idiotic jangling. Why 
did we begin? Why did we go on? 
I don’t believe hell itself could be 
more wearisome. I was sick to death 
of it, and yet something seemed to 
goad me on—I couldn’t givein! It 
was my infernal temper, I suppose.” 

“Oh I am so sorry!” Barbara 
whispered. 

“ He shouldn’t have spoken to me 
as he did when I was his guest at his 
own table,” young Harding continued. 
“But after all, he is an old man, I 
ought to have remembered that. Well, 
it’s too late ; it’s all over now!” 

“But is it too late? Can’t any- 
thing be done?” 

He almost smiled at the feminine 
failure to realise that the night’s 
work was more than a tiff which 
might be made up and forgotten. 

“Kiss and make friends—eh?” 
he said. “ Will you run and fetch 
your uncle?” 

The leaden little jest was uttered 
so miserably that Barbara only sighed 
in answer. 

“No,” said the young man, “ it’s 
all over. Even if I could apologise— 
and I can’t—I couldn't sit at his 
table again. It wouldn’t be possible. 
No, I must go!” 

“And you are 
came!” g 

“Don’t remind me of that! I'm 
just as sorry I came here as that I 
ever came into the world at all.” 

The old clock in the dusky hall 
below struck ten slow strokes. 

“This will be good-night and good- 
bye,” said Harding. ‘I shall be gone 
before you are down in the morning.” 

Even as he spoke he was thinking 
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“God! it was 


What did you 


sorry you ever 
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how completely his bitter folly had 
exiled him from her presence. 

“You are going home?” 

“Home? Well, yes, I suppose so. 
By the way, I don’t know that T shall 
go home to-morrow. I may have to 
stay another day in Mitchelhurst. 
That depends—I shall see when the 
morning comes, Your uncle’s juris- 
diction doesn’t extend beyond the 
grounds of the Place, I suppose. I 
won’t trespass, he may be very sure 
of that, and I won’t stay in the neigh- 
bourhood any longer than I can help. 
Only, you see, this is rather a sudden 
change of plans.” 

“J am so sorry,” the girl repeated. 
“T hate to think of your going away 
like this. I’m ashamed!” 

“No! no! I'm rightly served, 
though you needn’t tell Mr. Hayes I 
said sc. I was fool enough to let my 
temper get the upper hand, and I| 
must pay the penalty. How I could 
be such an inconceivable idiot—but 
that’s neither here nor there. It was 
my own fault, and the less said about 
it the better.” 

Barbara shook her head. 

“No, it was my fault.” 

This time Harding really smiled, 
drearily enough, but still it was a 
smile. 

* Yours?” he said. “That never 
occurred to me. How do you make it 
out?” 

“Well,” she said, looking down, and 
tracing a joint of the stone with the 
tip of her little embroidered slipper, 
“it was partly my fault, anyhow.” 

This “partly” seemed to point to 
something definite. 

“How do you mean?” he asked, 
looking curiously at her. 

“T knew he was cross,” she said. 
“T knew it this morning, as soon as 
he came down, and he generally gets 
worse and worse all day, He isn’t 
often out of temper like that—only 
now and then. I dare say he will be 


all right to-morrow, or perhaps the 
day after.” 

“That’s a little late for me!” said 
Harding. 
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“So you see it was my fault. I 
ought to have told you.” 

* Well, perhaps if you had, I might 
have been a trifle more on my guard. 
I don’t know, I’m sure. Yes, I wish 
you had happened to warn me! But 
you mustn’t reproach yourself, Miss 
Strange, it wasn’t your fault. You 
didn’t know what I was, you couldn’t 
be expected to think of it.” 

“* But I did think of it!” Barbara 
cried remorsefully. 

“You did?” 

“Yes. I was thinking of it all 
day. Oh how I wishI had done it! 
But I wasn’t sure you would like it— 
I didn’t know. I thought perhaps it 
might seem’—she faltered—“ might 
seem as if I thought that you 

“T see!” Reynold answered in his 
harshest voice. ‘I needn’t have told 
you just now that I had a devil of a 
temper!” 

Barbara drew herself up against the 
wall with her head thrown back, and 
gazed blankly at him. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid!” he said with 
alaugh. “I’m not going tohit you!” 

“Don’t talk like that!” she cried. 
* Oh there’s uncle coming!” and turn- 
ing she fled back to her own room. 
Harding heard the steps below, and 
he also went off, not quite so hurriedly, 
but with \long strides, and vanished 
into the shadows. The innocent cause 
of this alarm crossed the hall, from 
the drawing-room to the study, bang- 
ing the doors after him, and the lamp- 
light fell on the deserted stairs. 

Harding struck a light and flung 
himself into a chair. Barbara’s words 
and his own mocking laughter seemed 
still to be in the air about him. The 
silence and loneliness bewildered him, 
he could not realise that his chance of 
speech had escaped him, and that 
Barbara’s entreaty must remain un- 
answered. Her timid self-reproach 
had stabbed him to the heart. That 
the poor little girl should have trem- 
bled and been silent, lest he should 
speak harshly, and then that she 
should blame herself so bitterly for her 
cowardice—it was a sudden revelation 
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to Reynold of the ugliness of those 
black moods of his. One might have 
pictured the evil power broken by the 
shock of this discovery and leaving 
shame-stricken patience in its place, or, 
at least, one might have imagined 
strenuous resolutions for the days to 
come. But Reynold’s very tenderness 
was mixed with wrath ; he cursed the 
something in himself, yet not himself, 
which had frightened Barbara, he 
could not feel that e was answerable. 
That she, of all the world, should judge 
him so, filled his soul with a burning 
sense of wrong. 

“How could you think it?” he 
pleaded with her in his thoughts, “ my 
dear, how could you think it?” And 
yet he did not blame her. Ah God! 
what a bitter, miserable wretch he 
had been his whole life through! Why 
had no woman ever taught him how 
to be gentle and good? He blamed 
neither Barbara nor himself, but a 
cruel fate. 


It was not till late, when he had 
collected his things, and made all 
ready for his departure in the morn- 
ing, that he remembered that he would 
not see her again, that he absolutely 
could not so much as speak a word to 
make amends. He must cross the 
threshold of the old house as early as 
he possibly could, his angry pride 
would not allow him a moment’s 
delay, and what chance was there that 
she would be up and dressed by then? 
It was maddening to think of the 
long slow hours which they would 
pass under the same roof, each hour 
gliding away with its many minutes. 
And in one minute he could say so 
much, if but one minute were granted 
him! “But it won’t be,” he said 
sullenly, as he lay down till the dawn 
should come, “ it isn’t likely.” And he 
ground his teeth together at the re- 
membrance of the many minutes spent 
in wrangling with Mr. Hayes, while 
Barbara waited alone. 


To be continued. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


ANOTHER important step has been 
taken in the Egyptian labyrinth, but 
whether it will lead us out or draw us 
more inextricably in, is as obscure as 
everything else in this intractable 
problem. The publication of the exact 
nature of the negotiations between 
England and France happens to have 
been made at a moment so late in 
the month that it is impossible for us 
here to say more than a word or two 
upon their general bearing and scope. 
One thing only is clear, and it is that 
if all goes on smoothly, if the pre- 
liminary understanding which has 
just been explained to the English 
and French Chambers, is supported 
by the action of the Conference, and 
if the Conference agrees as to the 
financial terms that are to be laid 
before it, still the real Egyptian 
liquidation is only adjourned. The 
question of the ultimate position of 
England in Egypt is only postponed. 
The question of the ultimate constitu- 
tion of government in Egypt remains 
exactly where it was. ‘The title of 
England to be where she is will be of 
a more definite nature (though the 
Sultan will hardly agree even to that), 
and it will be stamped with the seal 
of Europe. But the conflict between 
the two rival policies of annexation 
and evacuation, in England itself will 
be carried on with hardly abated ardour. 
The measure of our responsibility for 
the alleviation of the lot of the fellaheen 
will be open toas much dispute during 
the next three years as during the last 
two. There is no reason why arnexa- 
tionists and evacuationists should not 
continue their controversy on the 
floor of Parliament and in the country 
with the same tenacity as before. 
The projected arrangements constitute 
an important move, as we have said, 
but the direction that shall be im- 


pressed upon that move will still have 
to be fought out in public opinion. 
Each side may find something to 
satisfy it in the prospect. The par- 
tisans of annexation will console 
themselves with the doctrine of beati 
possidentes. British troops are to re- 
main for what is practically an in- 
definite time. We are, so it is alleged, 
to commit ourselves still further in 
the shape of financial obligations and 
financial claims. We shall have made 
ourselves formally, and in return for 
valuable consideration, responsible for 
the restoration of such highly elastic 
matters as “‘ peace and order.” Every 
day that we have remained in Egypt 
since Tel-el-Kebir has been so much 
to the good for those who hope that 
the day will never come that will see 
us out of Egypt. On the other hand, 
the Ministerial project makes an im- 
portant advance for those who look 
upon protectorates end extensions with 
invincible dislike. It is a distinet 
recognition of the status of France in 
the Egyptian question, and of the im- 
pessibility of our settling it off-hand 
without reference to her. Nobody 
who reflects on the single considera- 
tion, even if there were no other to the 
same point, that the Suez Canal is in 
the hands of a company more French 
than English, will be blind to the fact 
that, whether we like it or not, it is 
simply inevitable that France must 
count for something in the politics of 
the Nile. The negotiations, both in 
their nature and in the circumstance 
that they were begun at all, are an 
acknowledgment of this, and that is a 
point gained. Again, the definite de- 
claration of the internationalisation of 
the Canal, and the neutralisation of 
Egypt, as established aims and im- 
mediate objects of English policy, is a 
very distinct advance in the right di- 
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rection. (It may be said that neutrali- 
sation cuts two ways, and may bind as 
well as release us, but this will depend 
on the terms of the scheme ultimately 
framed. We may indeed wonder why 
active steps towards the realisation of 
these objects were not initiated at the 
end of 1882, as prudent counsellors 
urged upon the Government ; and the 
same incomprehensible tardiness which 
has wasted the last two years may 
waste the next three. But we may hope 
that the lesson has not been thrown 
away. Meanwhile the public mind 
has been turned in the right direction, 
and the members of the present Cabinet 
at least have committed themselves 
by a fresh and more important decla- 
ration in favour of neutralisation and 
against annexation. On the whole, 
therefore, the Ministerial projects 
may be described as leaving the door 
open. Governments may change, policy 
may harden, new circumstances may 
alter the case, and the door may be 
closed upon us. But the understanding 
will at least be a strong obstacle in the 
way of the closing of the door. The 
project is open to objections from the 
‘ory Imperialist, from the Palmers- 
tonian Whig, and from the Radical, 
and each finds in it something to dis- 
like. But it may be added that each 
finds in it something that may be 
turned in his favour. The future 
still depends on the chapter of acci- 
dents, plus the exact amount of wisdom 
and forethought in the electors of the 
United Kingdom. 

The details of the settlement de- 
mand and will receive a very careful 
scrutiny. The random criticisms upon 
garbled and imperfect versions of them 
have been enough to make one sick. 
Examination of the negotiations will 
now pass into the region of responsi- 
bility. Instead of general denuncia- 
tions of a multiple control at large, 
we shall have a careful examination 
of what it is that the modification of 
the functions of the Caisse really 
amounts to. And so with the rest of 
the conditions that will be under con- 
sideration during the next three or 
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four weeks. Whatever be the upshot 
of debates and votes either on the 
Seine or the Thames, the Egyptian 
problem will still be left in a condition 
of the utmost perplexity. Nor could 
it possibly be otherwise. They are, and 
must be, in this condition for a long 
time to come. It looks for the mo- 
ment as if the verdict on the present 
arrangements would be what was said 
of the peace of Utrecht, that it was a 
peace which some were ashamed of, 
and nobody was proud of, but every- 
body might one day be glad of. The 
gladness will depend on the hands that 
hold the British helm for the next 
three and a half years. 


Meanwhile the country at large 
looks on with considerable composure. 
Recent elections tend to show that the 
opinions of the bulk of the voters have 
undergone no material change in con- 
sequence of the Ministerial policy in 
Egypt. It has certainly raised no 
enthusiasm, nor is there any possible 
policy that could. With equal cer- 
tainty we may say that it has pro- 
voked none of those terrific storms 
of disgust and indignation which 
have been so freely predicted. The 
Franchise Bill has made steady though 
not rapid progress through the Com- 
mittee, and it emerges from what 
is usually a trying process not only 
substantially unchanged but with 
hardly one of those secondary modi- 
fications that are commonly found 
necessary, either on the merits or for 
tactical reasons, during that stage of 
an important measure. An unseason- 
able attempt to make the Bill the 
instrument for conferring the Parlia- 
mentary franchise upon female house- 
holders and lodgers was put aside 
by a majority of 271] against 135. As 
the Government in framing the Bill 
had deliberately decided to exclude 
provisions with this aim, as no sort 
of preliminary calculations had been 
made as to the number of house- 
holders and lodgers whom the amend- 
ment would add to the registers, as 
the subject has not in other ways 
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received the preparation due to it, 
and has never been fully and seri- 
ously propounded to the constituencies, 
it would have shown something hardly 
short of levity if they had agreed to 
have so grave a change imposed upon 
them by force. Unconsidered taunts 
have been directed at those who voted 
against a proposal of which they pro- 
fess to approve. As if the insincerity 
of the Cabinet would not have been 
much more marked in assenting to 
a measure of enfranchisement which 
every member of the Cabinet save one 
is known to regard as inexpedient 
and mischievous. The only other 
serious point of debate has turned 
upon the question of the date at 
which the new electors should be 
able to vote. It was proposed not to 
allow the Bill to come into operation, 
or in other words to prevent an 
election taking place under its pro- 
visions, until the beginning of 1887. 
This, it was argued, would give a 
better chance of adding redistribution 
to enfranchisement, for then, in case 
redistribution should miscarry in 1885, 
the session of 1886 would still have 
remained at disposal for that purpose. 
The general feeling of the House of 
Commons was with the Government 
when they declared that the prospects 
of redistribution would be actually 
better if there were only one session 
than if there were two, in which to 
deal with it. And in this way it is 
now left. A clause hos been added to 
the Bill which declares specifically 
what would, in fact, have been the 
operation of the Bill as originally 
drawn without any such declaration, 
namely that the new county voters 
will be able to take part in an election 
in January, 1886, and not before. 
Not before, that is to say, unless 
Parliament should be minded next 
session to puss an Act like that of 
fourteen years ago, for so accelerating 
the various processes of registration as 
to enable an election to be held on the 
new register in the November of 1885. 
To pass this accelerating Bill the 
assent of the House of Lords will of 





course be necessary, and it is not 
easy to believe that it will be given. 

To conclude, as matters now stand, 
if the Lords pass the.Franchise Bill 
this session, then whatever else they 
may do, they will be at the mercy of 
the enlarged constituencies on and 
after New Year’s Day, 1886, with or 
without redistribution. If they reject 
the Ministerial scheme of redistribu- 
tion in 1885, the appeal to the country 
would then include the new men. It 
is the foreknowledge of this fate that 
will pretty certainly embolden the 
Lords to reject the Franchise Bill next 
month, or else—what may be the more 
likely mode of procedure—to thrust 
into it some provisions as to date, and 
as to the inclusion of Ireland, which 
it would be flatly impossible for the 
House of Commons to accept. Most 
politicians expect that the next elec- 
tion will be an appeal to the present 
constituencies, and all politicians be- 
lieve that we are now entering a 
season of turmoil and excitement that 
will not very speedily come to an end. 

The time is undoubtedly approach- 
ing, though in politics it is always 
well not to be too sure about the pace 
of reforms, when the House of Lords 
itself will be compelled to submit to 
important changes. That the Lords are 
themselves conscious of it, was shown 
in a short debate (June 20) on a pro- 
posal to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider the best means of promoting 
their own efficiency. Lord Salisbury 
is as fully alive as Mr. Bright to the 
desperate difficulties in the way of co- 
operation between a popular, demo- 
cratic, and elective chamber, and a 
chamber that is hereditary, non-repre- 
sentative, always non-popular, and not 
seldom anti-popular. Mr. Bright looks 
in the direction of a Constitutional 
change which should abrogate the 
legislative veto of the Peers, as the 
veto of the Crown is now practically 
abrogated. He suggested at Leeds that 
when the Lords have twice rejected a 
Bill that has been twice passed (say, 
by a certain, decisive, and unmistak- 
able majority), their power of veto 
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shall be exhausted, and a third accept- 
ance of a measure by the representative 
House shall render the assent of the 
hereditary House unnecessary. Lord 
Salisbury, on the other hand, would 
wish apparently to see the representa- 
tive element introduced. He agrees 
that it is a misfortune that they have 
not persons of a faith different from 
that of the Church of England and 
Roman Catholics. ‘It is,” he went 
on, “‘a still greater misfortune that 
we have not representatives of the in- 
dustry and commerce of this country. 
There are, no doubt, many subjects 
with which we cannot deal as tho- 
roughly and efficiently as we could 
desire, and the presence of such repre- 
sentatives would greatly assist our 
deliberations. Such men have been 
raised to peerages from time to time, 
but they have always been exposed 
to the difficulty that in the second 
generation, if they remained in trade, 
the stability of their position was open 
to some doubt, and if they left trade, 
in the next generation they ceased to 
represent the industry on account of 
which they were created.” The super- 
ficial remedy, of course, is resort to 
life peerages. Lord Salisbury says 
that he has “always held that the ap- 
pointment of life peerages, if strictly 
limited so as to prevent the House 
from being swamped by the preroga- 
tive of Ministers of the day, would 
increase the facility of the House for 
performing its business. If the Crown 
possessed the power of creating any 
number of life peerages, the indepen- 
dence of this House would pass away ; 
but there is no reason why they should 
not be limited either to an absolute 
number or to a number to be created 
every year, which will effect the same 
object, and will, I believe, be a very 
large contribution to the power of this 
House to discharge its proper duties.” 
lt is not likely that when the time 
comes, change in the character of the 
Upper House will end here. Butt is 
significant of the strong drift of things 
that the Conservative leader should 
openly avow his recognition of the 


fact that “our institutions are in the 
course of a somewhat rapid evolution, 
that changes are taking place in their 
substance, their relations, and their 
essential power; that after a few 
years have passed very considerable 
differences will exist in the position 
and power and character of Parlia- 
ment in this country.” This is un- 
doubtedly true, and what men who 
love their country and its institutions 
must pray for is that Lord Salisbury 
and his order may govern themselves 
sagaciously and wisely during a 
transformation as arduous as it is 
inevitable. 


At the very end of last month the 
metropolis was startled one evening 
by a recurrence of dynamite outrages. 
The public, feeling its helplessness in 
face of these detestable crimes, is be- 
ginning to regard them as it regards 
destructive storms at sea or an earth- 
quake in Essex. No mercy would be 
shown to the murderous perpetrators 
if they could be discovered, but, as 
they are not, the stoicism of English- 
men before dangerous necessity serves 
them in good stead. Their pre-occu- 
pations on the Nile and in Parliament, 
and the common disgust and weariness 
in respect of Irish questions, ought 
not to make people miss the signifi- 
cance of the remarkable events that 
have been taking place in the north of 
Ireland. In the winter, when the 
Nationalists announced meetings at 
Garrison and elsewhere in the province 
of Ulster, tue Orangemen announced 
counter-demonstrations on the same 
day and the same ground, and the Irish 
Executive acquiesced in the insolent 
and lawless pretensions of the Orange- 
men to resist what they absurdly styled 
an invasion, by prohibiting both 
meetings. This month, a more courage- 
ous line was taken. ‘The Nationalists 
were protected at Newry in the exer- 
cise of their full legal right to hold a 
meeting. The Orangemen indulged in 
their usual bluster, and no bluster 
known to us in history is so odious 
and so phrenetic. But Lord Spencer 
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showed that he meant what he said, he 
sent troops and police, and no mischief 
happened, This stern and inflexible 
impartiality in the use of the execu- 
tive power is one of the most import- 
ant of the many things that Ireland 
requires, and the Orangemen have at 
last had a lesson. Their next step 
was to try to frighten Lord Spencer 
from paying a promised visit to 
Belfast. But Lord Spencer was not 
to be frightened. He stood to his 
guns, paid his visit, was cordially and 
even enthusiastically received, and suf- 
fered noill of any description. Neither 
of these two incidents is of itself of 
profound moment, but they are a cer- 
tain measure’ of the importance to be 
attached to the terrific menaces of 
violence and bloodshed in connection 
with proposals to extend self-govern- 
ment in Ireland. The sanguinary 
threats of the Orangemen would prove 
quite as empty and as impotent if Mr. 
Parnell were ever to be the Minister of 
the executive power, as they have done 
against executive power in the hands 
of Lord Spencer. 

The question of the land has again 
come up, and a new measure of great 
importance was submitted to Parlia- 
ment and the country on the eve of 
the Whitsuntide recess. The purchase 
clauses of the Land Act of 1881 have 
not tempted buyers, while the general 
effect of the Act has been to make 
landlords increasingly anxious to turn 
sellers, Not one tenant out of four 
hundred has been willing to turn 
himself into a proprietor on the terms 
of the Act. The new proposal is two- 
fold. If a tenant will put down one- 
fourth of the purchase-money the 
State will advance the rest at 31 
per cent.: adding a proportion for 
extinction of the principal, the annual 
repayment will be at the rate of 
41, 10s. for every 1002. The caleu- 
lation is that if a tenant can get his 
land at twenty years’ purchase, he 
will have paid all off at the end of 
forty years, while the amount of the 
annual instalment would be rather less 
than the present amount of his rent. 
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The other proposal is more remarkable. 
Where the tenant cannot or will not 
produce one-quarter, the plan is to 
advance him the whole of the purchase- 
money, to be repaid in thirty-three 
annual instalments of 5/. for every 
1007. That is to say, if the tenant 
cannot provide any of the money, 
then he is to repay more rapidly to the 
tune of 10s. a year on the 100/, ad- 
vanced ; and he acquires the fee seven 
years earlier. The difficulty in these 
cases lies in finding a test of 
the prudence of the bargain. If 
the tenant himself advances money, 
that is a guarantee, but what test is 
to be found when the person on whom 
the State depends for repayment gives 
no such guarantee? The new Bill 
proposes that the advance shall only 
be made after the consent of two-thirds 
of a certain new kind of local Board 
has been obtained. But this has been 
made a principal ground of objection 
by the representatives of the peasant 
in the House of Commons. The Board 
is to be composed of two classes, one 
chosen from the elected Guardians of 
the district, but the other chosen by 
the Grand Jury. The Irishmen say 
that as default in payment of the 
annual instalments by the purchaser 
will fall upon the county cess, the 
landlords and landlordists of the 
Grand Jury will do their best to 
scotch the bargain. The same persons 
contend that twenty years’ purchase is 
too high, that circumstances will con- 
stantly be tending, with or without 
future agitation, to reduce the price as 
time goes on, and they expect that the 
tenants, well contented with their 
present tenure, will be in no hurry 
to trouble themselves about making 
any change in it. Probably the last 
consideration is valid and to the point, 
and if so the new Bill will not be more 
operative in facilitating sales than the 
corresponding clauses in the measures 
of 1870 and 1881. Some captious 


critics, while speaking well of the 
Land Bill of this year, point to it as 
a proof of the failure of the last Land 
The answer is a very simple one. 


Act. 
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But for the reduction of rents effected 
by the Act, there would in the first 
place have been no fair measure of 
price, and in the second place the land- 
lords would not have been driven to 
put their land upon the market. The 
Duke of Argyll has made a strongly- 
worded attack on the Act from an- 
other point of view. But his speech 
showed a singular blindness to the 
great fact that lies at the root of the 
whole body of this legislation. In 
spite of Devon Commission, Bess- 
borough Commission, and the common 
knowledge of the world, the Duke of 
Argyll ignores the cardinal circum- 
stance, that in Ireland it is, and always 
has been, the tenant who makes the 
improvements, About 70,000 appli- 
cations have been considered by the 
Commissioners. Of these 70,000, in 
not so many as seventy cases were the 
estates found to be managed on the 
English principle of the landlord 
making the improvements. This in 
itself is a sufficient reply to the 
whole mass of criticism based upon 
the agricultural economy of England 
and Scotland. 


That second Ireland which is on our 
hands at the Cape, ironically called 
of Good Hope, is in something 
worse than its usual desperate confu- 
sion. Here, as in Egypt, we are reap- 
ing the fruits of the unhappy policy of 
the late Government, and the unhappy 
timidity of their successors in failing 
boldly and courageously to reverse it. 
The Zulus, under Cetewayo, would 
have kept the Boers in order. We 
annexed the Boers, and then to please 
them we destroyed the Zulu power. 
To the Boers we have given back self- 
government, but the Zulu power we 
have not been able to build up again. 
Fierce tribal struggles have ensued, 
and we are involved in them by the 
fact of our impolitic retention of a re- 
served territory. The necessity for 
this as a protection for Natal has never 
yet been shown. At the moment the 
Usutus, having defeated Umsibebu 
with the aid of a body of Boer ad- 
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venturers, are believed to threaten the 

Reserve and Natal itself. A South 
African war would not be a pleasant 
addition to North African occupation. 
Yet more unlikely things have hap- 
pened, than that a failure of judg- 
ment in the Colonial Office here might 
produce not only a native war, but 
the more formidable crisis of an Afri- 
cander explosion. 

Some attention has naturally been 
given to the reception of the delegates 
from the Transvaal at Berlin. Presi- 
dent Kruger telegraphed from Amster- 
dum to inquire whether Prince Bis- 
marck was willing todiscuss commercial 
matters with him and his colleagues 
with a view to a trading agreement. 
The reply was encouraging, the Boers 
made their way to the German capital, 
were welcomed by the German Em- 
peror (June 8), attended a great State 
banquet, and Mr. Kruger had a short 
conversation with Prince Bismarck, 
The German Society for Promoting 
Colonisation gave them a lunch, 
where officers toasted the Transvaal 
as the stronghold of civilisation in 
Africa, and the Boers recommended 
the Germans to come to the Transvaal 
instead of going to the less hospitable, 
less interesting, and less developed 
States of North America. How far the 
actual business of a commercial treaty 
advanced, the world does not exactly 
know, nor is it necessary for the mo- 
ment that we need greatly care. It 
is said that the demonstration was 
nothing worse than another indirect 
mode of expressing that ill-humour 
towards England which has been at 
the bottom of all German criticism of 
our poor country for some time past. 
However that may be, the incident is 
only another proof of the unutterable 
folly of that policy of precipitate 
annexation in the Transvaal seven 
years ago, which alienated the goodwill 
of a people who would soon have been 
only too glad to be our friends, and 
blighted the fruit that would before 
long have dropped ripe into our lap. 
The whole episode is a striking illus- 
tration of the perversity and the short- 
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sightedness of the school who are 
always for hurrying forward towards 
new responsibilities, instead of waiting 
for them to overtake us. The interval 
is under no circumstances likely to 
be long enough to tax our patience too 
severely. If the Transvaalers are now 
our sullen enemies rather than reason- 
able friends, we have only to thank 
those who talked about South Africa 
in 1877 just as they talk of a certain 
corner of North Africa in 1884. 


Decidedly the most interesting 
foreign event of the month, or for 
many a month past, has been the 
great Clerical victory at the elections 
in Belgium. The elections for the 
nine provincial councils which took 
place on the last Sunday in May had 
prepared men for what happened at 
the Parliamentary elections on June 
10. In Belgium one-half of the 
Chamber goes to the constituencies 
every two years, and the result of the 
present biennial election has been the 
conversion of what was a Liberal ma- 
jority of 20 into a Catholic majority 
of 32, the total number of representa- 
tives being 138. We may put the 
matter more effectively by saying that, 
out of the 69 vacancies, only two 
have been filled by Liberals. The 
principal qualification, some fancy 
franchises apart, is the payment of 
something less than thirty-five shil- 
lings a year in direct taxes. The 
result of this limitation is that in 
Belgium, speaking in round numbers, 
one man in 50 of the population has 
a vote, while in Great Britain one 
man has a vote to each 10 of the 
population. Whether a less restricted 
suffrage would prove more advantage- 
ous to Clericals or to Liberals is a 
subject of dispute. Some day experi- 
ence will show. It is well meanwhile 
not to exaggerate the precise measure 
of what has happened. Antwerp, 


Bruges, Namur, are the strongholds 
of the Clerical party, and that they 
should return the Clerical candidates 
is no more surprising than that the 
University of Oxford should always 
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return a Conservative. At Ostend the 
Liberals, it is true, have lost a seat 
that has been theirs for half a century, 
but only by 36 votes in a poll of 1,100. 
It is at Brussels that the repulse has 
been most remarkable. Here for many 
years none but Liberals have had a 
chance, yet here the Liberals have 
been beaten by over 1,300 votes, and 
the whole sixteen seats have fallen to 
the Clerical list. The party was di- 
vided. The Radicals were for universal 
suffrage, while the Moderates did not 
choose to go beyond the policy of the 
six years during which the Liberals 
have been in office. Still, let us dis- 
tinguish, The Clerical list was vic- 
torious, but it is important to note 
that it was not purely Clerical. It 
was a coalition list, and five or more 
of the names inscribed upon it, and 
not the least influential, were those of 
men who have hitherto been counted 
as Liberals. 

The real significance of this last 
fact bears upon a controversy of our 
own, of which we shall hear much 
during the next year or two. We are 
told by the enemies of voting by list 
that the system must lead to violent 
alternations of policy, arising from the 
complete turn-over of large consti- 
tuencies. The answer has been that 
the lists will be so framed as to com- 
prehend as many shades of the party 
as possible, that the pressure of the 
Moderate wing will be most sensitively 
felt and accurately allowed for, and 
that no chance will be lost of attract- 
ing the hesitating margin from the 
other side. This is exactly what has 
happened in Brussels to the winners 
of the day. For them to push the 
victory too far would be to play the 
game of their opponents and to pro- 
voke a defeat two years hence. The 
Independents who have turned the 
scale now in one direction, would turn 
it then in the other if the majority 
were to press the policy of reaction as 
unreasonably as Clerical fanatics de- 
sire. The Catholic party has two sec- 
tions: first, political Catholics, who 
consider the Church to be the best 
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safeguard and the most intelligible 
symbol of Conservative interests ; 
second, the Clericals pure and simple, 
the Ultramontanes, Vaticanists, and be- 
lievers in the darkest propositions of 
the Syllabus. It would be interesting, 
if there were space, to trace the con- 
nection between the present success of 
the Catholic party in Belgium, and the 
new currents which gained force on 
the accession of Leo XIII. to the pon- 
tifical seat. It was the policy of Pius 
IX. that was defeated in the elections 
of 1878: it is the comparatively pru- 
dent and judicious counsels of his suc- 
cessor that have made victory possible 
in 1884. M. Malou, who has now 
succeeded M. Frére-Orban as first 
Minister, belongs to the political 
Catholics, and it is evident that power 
will be in the hands of the political 
and not of the clerical section. We 
see already that it has been deter- 
mined not to remove the great stum- 
bling-block of offence by repealing the 
Education Law, which fanatics usually 
describe as the loi de malheur. Modi- 
fications are to be introduced in the ad- 
ministration of it, and no doubt plenty 
of harm will be done in that way. But 
nothing will happen that can be made 
to amount to revolution. It is ex- 
pected that one of the first acts 
of the new Government will be 
the restoration of a Belgian Legation 
to the Holy See, but Italian Liberals, 
while admitting that they lose a friend 
in M.Frére-Orban, and that the Vatican 
will gain an ally in M. Malou, do not 
believe that the ally will afford any 
great help, though he may, in certain 
circumstances, render some slight ser- 
vice. The party of the Vatican have 
a better reason for high spirits in a 
victory of the Conservative and 
Catholic candidates in the municipal 
elections in the Eternal City itself 
(June 8). 

It is worth noticing, as we pass, 
that the Education question is again 
slowly coming to the front in England 
as one of the great issues between our 
own parties as it isin Belgium. Lord 
Randolph Churchill some time ago 





declared himself to be in favour of 
Free Schools. But while the free 
school to the Liberal means a school 
supported by public money and man- 
aged by elective public bodies, to Lord 
Randolph it means a school in which 
public funds are to be placed at the 
disposal of private and denominational 
managers. A statesman who is still 
for some time longer a more important 
personage than Lord Randoiph, has 
recently been taking a similar line. 
Lord Salisbury (June 17) has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the time is 
approaching when the compromise of 
the Education Act of 1870 will cease 
to work. He complains of the spirit 
in which the Act is administered ; of 
the compulsory establishment of un- 
necessary School Boards ; of the unex- 
pected costliness, and of the rise of a 
rate that was to have been threepence 
to as much as eightpence. But most 
of all he complains of what he 
calls the injustice of the double rate. 
Lord Salisbury expects that it will 
be a subject of great conflict in the 
future, though the controversy is, 
perhaps, now only beginning, whether 
it is right that those who pay their 
money towards the promotion of edu- 
cation in supporting voluntary schools, 
ought in the same district to be charged 
school rates as well. “ Among not 
only members of the Church of Eng- 
land, but also among Wesleyans and 
Roman Catholics, the feeling is very 
strong that that double demand is an 
injustice, and as time goes on I think 
that that controversy will increase, 
that public opinion will mature upon 
the point, and I do not despair of a 
solution more favourable to distinctive 
religious teaching than that which we 
possess at present.” The solution of 
which Lord Salisbury is thinking is 
no doubt that people shall be left free 
to pay their rates for the support of 
sectarian schools in the hands of 


private managers, and in time, for 
simplicity’s sake, he will doubtless 
come to Lord Randolph Churchill's 
development, that the total cost of 
these schools, including the portion 
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now defrayed by the children’s fees, 
shall be borne by the public purse, 
though controlled by the private mem- 
bers of rival denominations. It is 
obvious that, as soon as there is a 
serious attempt to put aside the com- 
promise of 1870, it will be found that 
there are two who can play at that 
game. A proposal from a responsible 
statesman in his place in Parliament 
to give more public money to denomi- 
national schools will instantly be 
followed by a proposal to withdraw it 
from them altogether. Lord Salis- 
bury, at any rate, is quite right in 
dwelling on the place of religious 
education in European politics. 


The French legislature has been 
busy upon projects that are of less 
general interest than the struggle in 
Belgium. The scheme for. revision of 
the powers of the Senate has been 
reported upon by the Committee, but 
no further progress has yet been made 
with it. The question of military 
service has been discussed in connec- 
tion with a measure which proposes a 
universal service for three years, 
without the exemptions and qualifica- 
tions that now exist. The Chamber 
is half averse to the change, without 
some relieving provisions. The only 
relief yet suggested has been that every 
man in the army should be subjected 
to a competitive examination, and 
that success here should absolve a 
man from further service. But this 
has not been found acceptable. A 
proposal for exempting seminarists, on 
the ground that three years of life in 
« barrack would be nothing less than 
death to the clergy, was rejected by an 
enormous majority. The exemption 
of pupils of the Ecole Normale was 
equally unwelcome. It looks as if, in 
spite of the reluctance of the Chamber, 
the Army Bill would go up to the 
Senate without any infringement of 
the principle of absolute equality. 
Divorce, which was legalised in France 
at the Revolution, was abolished at the 
Restoration. It is now proposed to 
replace it. The Chamber, of course, is 


favourable to a return to a tradition 
of liberty which is stoutly resisted by 
the Church, but the Senate has hesi- 
tated before giving way. It has ended 
by adopting a literal return to the 
Civil Code as it was before the reaction, 
with the curious proviso that the two 
parties whose misconduct has led to 
the divorce shall not afterwards be 
capable of legal intermarriage. 

The action of France in Morocco 
has had the effect that might have 
been expected both in Italy and in 
Spain. In the latter country the 
newspapers have worked themselves 
up into a condition of very calculated 
indignation. The French Republic is 
denounced as a weak and dishonoured 
imitator of the politics of the Empire. 
Just as the Empire drew the attention 
of the French people towards military 
glories in remote regions, to prevent 
it from fastening on the interior 
situation of France, the Republic con- 
ceived the criminal enterprise of the 
Krumirs and the expedition to Ton- 
quin, and it now pretends to raise a 
conflict in Morocco. The full as- 
surances of France that nothing shall 
be done in Morocco to the _pre- 
judice of Spain are made very light 
of. The proposed compensations in 
the extension of the Spanish territory 
at Ceuta and Melilla are denounced as 
highly dishonourable, and—what is 
perhaps more to the point—as inade- 
quate. They are described as evidently 
intended to isolate Spain from Eng- 
land, and the Government is warned 
not to forget that Spain, despite what 
has occurred, could more easily work 
with England or the other signatory 
Powers to the Madrid Convention of 
1880, than make herself the accomplice 
of France in the ambitious policy pur- 
sued with such bad faith in Tonquin, 
Madagascar, and Tunis. 

If this is the feeling at Madrid, the 
public mind has been hardly less pain- 
fully moved at Rome. Signor Man- 
cini towards the middle of the month 
explained to the Chamber that he had 
received from the French Ambassador 
in Rome explicit declarations that 
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France had no intention of enlarging 
her colonial empire in the direction of 
Morocco, her only desire being a rectifi- 
cation of the Algerian frontier. It 
would be an insult to a noble nation 
to doubt these reiterated assurances. 
The Chamber listened with a certain 
scepticism. Signor Mancini expressed an 
intention of keeping a watch on events, 
and of persevering in the active inter- 
change of communications now proceed- 
ing with the other Powers interested. 
He further declared that a change in 
the political constitution of Morocco 
would necessitate an increase in Italy 
of her means of defence, and the im- 
position of new sacrifices upon the 
people. The common impression is, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
irritation of the newspapers—who 
after all must write about something 
—lItaly will possess her soul in patience. 
In truth, she is in no position to do 
otherwise. Her resentment against 
France, which is due less to what is 
now going on in Morocco than to what 
was done in Tunis, could only be 
formidable in case of that European 
conflagration which has so long been 
threatened, which is so slow in coming, 
but which perhaps looks nearer now 
than it has done for a generation. 
For the moment, the threats even of 
the most indignant do not go beyond 
the proposal that thee first advance of 
France in Morocco should be instantly 
followed by the despatch of the Italian 
fleet to Tripoli. Meanwhile a French 
squadron has gone into the waters of 
Tangiers, where it still lies anchored. 
The policy imputed to the French 
agent is that he is stirring up the 
Shereef of Wazan to make an insur- 
rection against the Sultan of Morocco, 
and he points to the ships as a guaran- 
tee to the Shereef that France will 
not leave him in the lurch. For the 
moment, however, the Shereef is sus- 
picious and doubtful, and the rising 
may, in deference to the play and 
counterplay of European diplomacy, 
be indefinitely adjourned. 

While these troublesome and omin- 
ous events are happening in the 
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African jurisdiction of the Sultan, a 
curious little storm has been rumbling 
over lands which not long ago be- 
longed to him in Europe. After the 
rising that took place in Servia in the 
autumn, some of the leaders escaped 
into Bulgaria, whence, as it is alleged, 
they have since made sanguinary raids 
over the border. Servia complained of 
this and some other small grievances— 
including the question of a disputed 
frontier-post—and heragent presenteda 
peremptory Note to the Government at 
Sofia. Bulgaria denied the allegation, 
but offered a compromise, which Servia 
declined. A diplomatic rupture fol- 
lowed, and there was talk of resort to 
arms. But the two great Powers con- 
cerned cannot afford to allow the two 
little Powers to compete for supremacy 
in the Peninsula; and by the hands 
of Prince Bismarck they have thrown 
a handful of diplomatic dust, in the 
shape of an Austro-Russian media- 
tion, and, like the angry insects in 
Virgil, pulveris exigui jactu compressa 
quiescunt, 





We in the Old World can never be 
indifferent to what goes on in the New, 
and the preparations for the election 
of a new President in the United 
States are interesting to us alike from 
a political and a national point of view. 
The President of the United States, as 
everybody knows, is the product of a 
double election. He is chosen by a 
select body of electors appointed by 
the thirty-eight States of the Union. 
To compose this body each State sends 
electors equal in number to the se- 
nators and representatives together to 
which the State is entitled in Con- 
gress. According to the Constitution 
these electors choose the President, 
and he is theoretically their pure and 
entire creation. But within the last 
forty years a system has grown up 
which in effect reduces them toa merely 
mechanical function. That is the sys- 
tem of the nominating Convention. 
The nominating Convention of the 
Republican party has just been held 
at Chicago, and has fixed upon Mr. 
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Blaine as the candidate of the party. 
The Convention is as independent of 
the Constitution as is the Liberal or 
Conservative Association of an Eng- 
lish borough. It consists of delegates 
sent by various partisan bodies all 
over the Union, and these delegates in 
Convention assembled fix on the candi- 
date of the party, whether Republican 
or Democrat. When the candidate 
has been fixed upon, then the voters 
in their districts vote for electors 
pledged to support him. So far, there- 
fore, as the Presidential election goes, 
the system of indirect popular election 
by two stages has been futile ; and the 
failure is a warning to those political 
theorisers who rely upon artificial 
tricks of speculative ingenuity to 
resist the force of the popular will in 
a democratic system. It is fair, how- 
ever, to remember Mill’s reference to 
the American Senate, which is chosen 
not by primary electors but by the 
legislatures of the respective States. 
This is a case, he says, where electior 
by two stages answers well in practice, 
because “the electors are not chosen 
solely as electors, but have other im- 
portant functions to discharge which 
precludes their being selected solely 
as delegates to give a particular vote.” 

The Republican platform contains 
articles of a good deal of interest. 
Its framers record the favour with 
which they regard the settlement of 
national differences by international 
arbitration ; but it will be safe for 
statesmen to regard this as a platonic 
declaration rather than as_ business. 
The Protectionist case is stated plainly 
in the compass of three or four 
sentences. “It is the first duty of a 
good Government,” according to the 
Republican Committee, “to protect the 
rights and promote the interests of 
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its own people. The largest diversity 
of industry is most productive of 
general prosperity and of the comfort 
and independence of the people. We 
therefore demand that the imposition 
of duties on foreign imports shall be 
made, not for revenue only, but that, 
in raising the requisite revenues for 
Government, such duties shall be so 
levied as to afford security to our 
diversified industries, and protection 
to the rights and wages of the 
labourer ; to the end that active, in- 
telligent labour, as well as capital, 
may have its just reward, and the 
labouring man his full share in the 
national prosperity. Against the so- 
called ‘economical’ system of the 
Democratic party, which would de- 
grade our labour toa foreign standard, 
we enter our earnest protest.” For 
instance, the duty on foreign wool is 
to be readjusted so as to give full 
protection to sheep-farming. Railway 
companies are to be prevented by 
legislative regulations from the ex- 
action of rates and fares that are 
differential and excessive. A national 
Bureau of Labour is to be established, 
and the Eight Hours Law is to be en- 
forced. If in some of the articles, 
such as that affecting the railways 
for instance, the programme does not 
go further than we have gone already, 
it is not to be denied that as a whole, 
and in its most important features, 
the programme is as antipathetic to 
most sensible Englishmen as a pro- 
gramme could be. Before, however, 
drawing general inferences from it as 
to the economic tendencies of popular 
government, it will be well to wait 
until the Democratic Convention has 
been held (July 8), and until we see 
whether Republicans or Democrats 
are the winners. 
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